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the wanderings of the good ship A. J. 

Fuller, three-skysail-yard American 
dipper, on her long track to Honolulu and 
her hard, homeward drill around the Horn, 
and it is with rea] regret that most of us 
realize that Felix Riesenberg’s fine yarn is 
nearing the end of its passage. Soon, our old 
friends Frenchy and Australia, Brendon and 
Old Smith, Scouse and Axel will be paid off 
and fall into the hands of the runners, and 
the men we have become so well acquainted 
with during the long voyage will slip into 
the limbo of the past and become but a 
hazy memory to us, just as the members 
of that efficient, well balanced crew have 
scattered to the far ends of the earth and 
are forgotten to each other—those that are, 
perchance, still alive. 

To me, especially, the tale called up 
memories of my own more-or-less forgotten 
past, when as a youngster I served my 
time in the forecastle of American wind- 
jammers, while the face of the sea in the 
long-voyage sailing tracks was still dotted 
with the white sails of ships of all the 
maritime nations of the world. Only here 
and there among the even then dwindling 
rocession did the Stars and Stripes whip 
from the monkey gaff of some ship, recalling 
the fact that there were still some survivors 
of the big fleet of smart ships that were 
formerly seen in every port of the seven 
seas and that made the world open its eyes 
in wonder by their fast passages. So it 
couldn't have been so very long ago as time 
is counted. How long ago was it, I wonder? 
I rummage through an old trunk, find what 
lam after, and bring to light a diary. Turn- 
ig thefly leaf I read: ‘‘Voyage from New 
ork to Port Natal, S. E. Africa, 1897, in 
he Bark Lillian. Wm. P. Bradley, 2nd 
late’—the very same year that the Fuller 
left New York on her voyage. 

But this was my first voyage as Second 
late, which exalted berth I had been offered 
Filer two or three years knocking around in 
he forecastle of American ships (mostly to 
pouth America with one trip around the 

om to the Northwest coast and back to 
he Continent with grain) not because of 
lly special innate ability, I guess, as much 
lor the reason that I was willing to sign on 


ye 
T'849 per month when the standard rate of 


2 * a second mate of American ships was 

ie ut ireights were low and ships had 

+ fun close, and Capt. Delano figured 
a dollar saved was a dollar made. 


Pris nearly a year we have followed 















By WM. P. BRADLEY 





LUMBERING DOWN THE WIND UNDER A FULL 
SAIL BREEZE, CRAFT LIKE THE LILLIAN 
MAKE THEIR BEST SPEED 


It was the first position in which I was 
over men and not one of the underdogs; 
and whereas Riesenberg’s masterful tale 
was written from the viewpoint of the 
hardly-treated, underfed and overworked 
sailorman, maybe it would be a good plan 
to tell of a deep water voyage from the 
angle of the quarter-deck, where one has to 
deal with the problem of running the ship 
with an inefficient crew, often the scourings 
of Cherry Street and the Bowery—lazy, 
irresponsible, and only about half big 
enough to properly handle the ship. There 
is a whole lot in the point of view and many 
a sailor who has been cuffed and kicked 
around when forward and has cursed the 
quarter deck heartily, has developed into a 
regular ‘“‘bucko’’ mate when he got a berth 
aft and had to meet face to face the problem 
his former officers had to deal with. A 
man’s first voyage as officer is usually the 
most difficult of all, for then his duties are 
not only new to him and the responsibility, 
especially that of keeping the crew in hand, 
heavy, but he is still imbued with the 
foce’s'le point of view. 

So, following Under Sail, perhaps a yarn 
from a second mate may prove interesting, 
though it must needs suffer by comparison 
with what has preceded it. In fact, I must 
disclaim any pretension to make a real story 
out of it and must, perforce, fall back many 
times upon the terse, daily reports in my 
diary, which faithfully chronicled the many 
events on that long voyage. 
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Life on an American Windjammer from the Viewpoint of the Quarterdeck 


CHAPTER L. 


OvuTWARD Bounp. 


It was on a cold Sunday morning early in 
December that I joined the ship at Pier 11, 
East River, where she was on the loading 
berth. I climbed over the side by the ladder 
to the after gangway, the first time I had 
used this method of boarding, and was met 
by the mate who came out of the forward 
companionway when he heard steps on 
deck. 

“T’m the new Second Mate,” I said. 
“Captain Delano signed me on yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes—Mr. Bradley. You'll find your 
room below, but the light sails are stowed 
in it and you can’t use it until we bend ‘em 
tomorrow. You can have the sofa in; the 
after cabin till then. The Captain isn’t 
aboard yet. You'll have to eat ashore, too, 
for we won’t cook aboard till tomorrow 
morning. Be on hand to watch ship this 
afternoon so’s I can go ashore,” and the 
mate disappeared into his own room, shut- 
ting the door after him. It might have been 
called a chilly reception but it didn’t dampen 
my feelings any. 

After taking a look around below I went 
back on deck to wait for my trunk which 
was following on an express wagon, my well 
worn dunnage bag being discarded now 
that I was an officer, and to look over the 
vessel that was to be my home for the next 
eight months or more. 

The Lillian was not one of the crack 
clippers that even in that day still sailed in 
the Northwest Coast and China trades, but 
was about the average run of sailing vessels 
still under our flag on the South American, 
South African and Australian routes. She 
was of about 600 tons net register, wooden, 
of course, and was about 18 years old. I 
found she had a long quarter deck extending 
to the forward house with a very short main 
deck between that and the foc’s’le head. 
This is a good arrangement for ships that 
are in the tropical trade for it gives an open, 
airy deck, but is not as good in bad or cold 
weather as a long main deck protected by 
bulwarks as high as a man’s head. But even 
here it has some points in its favor for it 
does not hold water as the latter does and a 
boarding sea quickly empties itself over 
the sides through the open taffrail. 

The forecastle was in the forward end of 
the forward house—a gloomy, dismal hole 
such as I knew well, with twelve bunks 
around the sides, all the crew berthing in one 















= 
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big compartment instead of in two foc’c’les, 
one for each watch, as in the more modern 
ships. As I looked around the walls of the 
foc’s’le for some message from the late 
departed crew, such as sailors are wont to 
pass on to their successors as to the kind of 
ship they are leaving, I found scrawled in 
chalk such information as this: “‘Hard ship 
and plenty of work.”’ “A slow old wagon.” 
“Rotten grub and d d little of it.” 
“Mate’s a holy terror.” This evidently 
referred to her last voyage when she was 
under other officers, for she had just been 
sold and this was to be Captain Delano’s 
first voyage in her. What would be the 
comment on ship and officers eight months 
hence, I wondered? 

The forward house also contained the 
galley, the carpenter’s shop and a room for 
the carpenter, though I understood that 
we were not to carry a “chips” this voyage, 
it being then the custom in the smaller 
American ships to dispense with-this position 
on the score of economy, the mates doing 
any carpenter work that was found neces- 





ry. 

The after-house contained the regulation 
forward and after cabins with the captain’s 
room in the after end, two spare staterooms, 
and the two mates’ rooms, first mate’s to 
port and second mate’s to starboard. There 
was also a room for the steward opening off 
the forward cabin. 

Aloft, I found the Lillian a good looking 
ship, regular bark rigged but carrying 
nothing above royals. Her to’gallant and 
royal yards were new and also her fore upper 
topsail yard, as if she had lost them on her 
last voyage or had them replaced on account 
of rot. She carried a spencer gaff on the 
main and a lofty mizzen topmast. She 
wasn’t what one would call a ‘‘crack packet,” 
but she satisfied my inspection, which was, 
perhaps, not over critical as this was my 
first voyage as an officer. 

The cook reported aboard that afternoon. 
He was a curly headed, good looking Barba- 
dian mulatto, and he set about getting the 
galley to rights and the stove polished up, 
for we were to have breakfast aboard in the 
morning. Charlie Welch was his name and, 
from the way he took hold in the galley and 
cabin, I sized him up for a competent man 
that knew his business—there weren’t any 
too many of that kind attracted by the $40 
a month sailing ships paid, and a good man 
always meant much to the contentment on 
board. 

The next morning a couple of riggers 
came down aboard and we spent the fore- 
noon bending to’gallants’ls, royals, gaff top- 
sail and to’gallant staysails, the riggers and 
I working aloft and the mate and cook tend- 
ing gantlines and clewlines on deck as the 
sails were sent up, one ata time. The last of 
our cargo was also loaded, filling her hold 
right up to the strong back, the hatch covers 
were put on, caulked with oakum and the 
seams payed with soap to keep the water 
out, hatch tarpaulins battened down and 
every precaution taken to keep the water 
out and the cargo dry, for it was as important 


to keep it in good shape as it was to get it to 
its destination. As we got the last wedge 
driven home at dark the captain came 
aboard and told us the tow boat would be 
alongside at nine the next morning to take 
us to sea. 
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I was up before daylight the next morning 
for I knew sailing day meant work, but, 
early as it was the mate was ahead of me, 
straightening out the gear on deck, while 
smoke curled from the galley stovepipe 
telling that Charlie was on the job with 
early coffee. 

Just after daylight an open express 
wagon clattered on to the pier from the 


street with a number of dark figures sprawled . 


over its contents. 

“Here comes the crew,” said the mate. 
“Stand by to give the runners a hand if 
they need any help.” 

The wagon backed up against the string 
piece and a nondescript crowd of hard 
bitted men piled therefrom, while one of the 
shipping master’s men started in to pitch 
the dunnage bags out on the deck. 

“Here, you rummies, grab on to them bags 
an’ heave ’em aboard,” started in one of the 
runners in a tone I knew so well, and which 
differed exceedingly from the words of wel- 
come these same men handed out to the 
sailor arriving in port with a year’s pay to 
his credit. ‘‘Do you want to freeze standin’ 
there or shall I send for a porter?” 

Thus admonished the men picked up their 
bags and heaved them over the rail on to the 


—[——~. 






deck, following themselves by a plank 
stretched across to the string piece, The 
mate and I looked them over critically, ay 
my heart sank when I counted only six, anj 
none of them very husky. I had figured th: 
we would surely carry eight men on a yesgj 
of that size. 

‘Is that all of ’em, only six?’ 
the mate. 

“Sure, how many did you expect?” } 
growled. ‘This ain’t no Australian Clipper 
out of London, you want to remember’ 

My heart sank at the thought of the hayj 
work ahead with only half the crew the vesgj 
was built to carry, and a poor lot at thy 
A 600-ton ship and only six men forwari! 
Why, they couldn’t even swig up to the top. 
sail halyards in a breeze of wind. I mak 
up my mind then I’d pick the best when 
came to choosing watches, and I fancied | 
could tell a sailor when I saw one, having 
been living forward so lately. 

“Dump those bags below and answer ty 
your names now,” bawled the mate, taking 
charge, ‘‘and let these gentlemen get back 
to breakfast,’’ with a mock gesture tower 
the runners. 

Bags were pitched indiscriminately 
through the forecastle door and a battered 
and somewhat unsteady gang lined up by th 
mainmast as the shipping master called ther 
names, as they had signed them on the ship's 
articles the day before. The answer “Her’ 
came in many’ different accents, and when 
the Jast man, a thick-looking Irish lai 
named Murray, who had signed on 4 
ordinary seaman, had been checked off the 
list the mate signed a receipt for them as the 
chief runner said: ‘““There you are, a likely 
looking bunch, five A. B’s and one ordinary 
and all sober!”’ The last by way of sa 
casm. 

The gang who lived off the blood money 
of poor sailormen took their departure m 
the wagon and the mate directed his atten 
tion to the men. 

“Go to the galley for a pot of coffee,” lt 
said, “‘and turn to in ten minutes to sing 
up the shore lines. And no more mt 
remember, if I find any of you at it II 
sweat it out of him before we cross tt 
Stream.” 

The tug was alongside promptly, a sma 
knot. of men on the quarter deck sayu 
good-bye to the captain (the ship’s agetl 
some office clerks and a few friends) wet 
hustled ashore, and with the mate taki 
charge on the forecastle head and I aft, t 
lines were cast off and hauled aboard dnt 
ping through the ice-cold waters of the nvé 
The tug alongside backed us out into ™ 
stream and our last connection with & 
land was severed. There was not a frientl 
face or cheery good-bye and “God Spee 
to any of us forward or aft, except the 
tain. We just hauled silently out, ten sa 
men taking one thousand tons of freight ® 
the ends of the earth and dropping out® 
sight for eight or ten months with no ™ 
apparently, wasting a thought on them® 
caring whether they went or stayed. 
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2 plank But sailors haven’t much time for senti- 
©. Theil nent (sailing day had never been any dif- 
ally, and ferent to them as long as they could remem- 
SIX, and ber) and we were busy getting a hawser 
red that ved out to the tug after she got the 
4 vest! MM iiiian turned around and had pulled out 
ahead of us. _ 
I askej The captain decided to go to sea by way 
Pe of Long Island Sound and through the 
~S.. Race so we towed up through Hell Gate to 
' clipper City Island where, the wind being easterly, 
aber, ye anchored to wait for a favorable slant. 
the har As we flaked down shore lines and cleaned 
he vessl up the decks generally, I noticed that a 
at that, couple of the men were getting more and 
forwari! MH nore unsteady in their movements and 
the top dower in their actions, in spite of the 
I mate MM racing effects of coffee and breakfast. 
When it several times we missed them when the 
ancied | whole gang was set at some special job and 
, having finally the mate disappeared through the 
foc’s'le door and a few minutes later a 
iswer tM couple of unsteady sailors were ejected 
, taking MM forcibly on the deck followed by the mate 
et back MF with a bottle of whiskey in each hand, which 
towcrds MM he sent spinning over the rail. 

“Now, damn you, turn to and if I find 
ninately MM either of you in that foc’s’le again before 
battered dinner, I’ll break every bone in your body,” 
p by the he stormed. 
led their I was sorry to see these men get into this 
he ship's condition for I was watching them closely 
‘Here’ MM to size up their capabilities and this made it 
\d when particularly hard to know what the men 
ish lai really were. 


on 3 
| off the 
m as the 


We anchored at City Island and, shortly 
after noon, the captain went back to the 
city saying that he would return at day- 


a likely MM light the next morning and would be ready 
ordinary to get underway if the wind was fair. 


of sar Just before supper that night we lined 
the men up at the mainmast to choose 
watches. The two drunks had sobered up 
somewhat but the men as a whole were not 
a promising looking outfit. 

The mate had the first choice and picked 
out a lanky Swede who had taken hold 
during the day as if he were a real sailor, 
saying, sharply: 

“John, come here!”’ 


| money 
ture 01 
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tee,” he 
‘0 single 
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; it Il 
“oss. the 


a smal 
* saying 
5 ager, 
Is) weft 
» taking 
aft, tle 
rd dre 
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ith th 
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Speed! 





The sailor obeyed and it was up to me to 
show how much I knew about judging men. 
In spite of the liquor in them, I had sized up 
one of the drunks as being a good man. I 
had seen him aloft overhauling and stopping 
some loose gear, and I saw that he was at 
home on a yard, so I said: “‘I take Griffith.”’ 

Bob Griffith, an Irishman, stepped over 
to my side of the deck. 

The next choice of the mate fell on rather 
a slim, taJl man who spoke but little English, 
and had given France as his country on 
signing on. 

“‘T’ll take the Frenchman”’ he said, and 
by that name the man was known for the 
rest of the voyage. 

Of the men left, one appeared to be an 
American, a dissipated man with a weak 
face, but of good physique, and I chose him, 
Ed. Chapin. There were only two left now, 
the boy Murray, who had signed on as 
ordinary, a thick looking youth, who, if 
he had been to sea much, hadn’t enough 
intelligence to get an A.B’s discharge, and 
a Norwegian by the name of Charlie. 

The mate debated some time and pos- 
sibly so as not to have a Norwegian and a 
Swede—a sure trouble combination—in 
one watch, chose the boy, much to my de- 
light, and I took the Norwegian. 

It was soon over, as it didn’t take Jong 
to sort out a small crew like that and the 
men were told to go below for supper and 
to arrange for anchor watch among them, 
each man standing a two-hour trick. 

As I came on deck that night before 
turning in, in anticipation of the morning, 
I heard the sounds of an accordion coming 
through the galley scuttle, and its cheery 
sound that first night soaked into me as 
only music can. 

‘‘Well, if only some one can sing, we'll 
have a musica] crowd, all right,” I said to 
myself, ‘and that always makes for a con- 
tented ship.” 

From former experience in the foc’s’1 I had 
found that the men craved amusement and 
the crudest music in its small way partly 
satisfied their tastes. 

(To be continued) 
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The Mississippi Valley Power 


Boat Association Races 


It has been definitely decided to hold 
the Mississippi Valley Power Boat Regatta, 
in Minneapolis, on July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 
as originally scheduled. 

The business interests of this section 
consider the regatta as a matter of prepared- 
ness and that under no consideration should 
it be dispensed with, even though a war is 
in progress. The regatta will be made a 
patriotic affair and it is expected that the 
government officials will join in and furnish 
the necessary paraphernalia to make it a 
mighty interesting event. They believe 
that by so doing, it will help enlistment, not 
only in the navy, but in the army as well. 
The government officials in the West 
feel that the power boat men should be 
together as much as possible during this 
year and that no regatta should be called 
off. From present indications, the affair 
is going to be one that will be long re- 
membered. 


The Value of Being a Yacht 
Club Member 


Every man that does boating for pleasure 
should join some good yacht club. Not 
only does it give him a place where he can 
keep his boat, and which he can use as his 
boating headquarters, but it gives him 
privileges at other yacht clubs when cruis- 
ing, which he would not otherwise have, 
and brings him into touch with other boat 
owners whose interests are in many ways 
identical with his own. 

A club also offers the advantages of a 
boatman to look after your boat—usually 
for a small fee—has facilities for hauling 
out and cleaning off the bottom, for making 
any minor repairs, and frequently provides 
storage accommodations for the winter. 
The advantages that one gets from a yacht 
club will more than compensate for the cost 
of becoming a member. 





















TYPICALLY AMERICAN IN DESIGN ARAMIS, OWNED BY MR, ARTHUR H, MARKS, AND POWERED WITH TWIN DIESEL MOTORS, REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST 


DEVELOPMENT OF YACHT ARCHITECTURE 


Aramis, a Diesel Powered Yacht 


A Twin-Screw Steel Power Yacht that has just been Completed and will be Prominent Among Motor Crafi in New York Waters 


the great American fleet of pleasure 

boats of more interest than Aramis which 
was recently designed by A.Loring Swasey, for 
Mr. Arthur H. Marks, Vice President of the 
Goodrich Rubber Co. Typifying the latest 
trend of American yacht design, and having 
nothing in her makeup suggesting the 
clipper bowed steam craft of an older day, 
Aramis may well be called the last word in 
pleasure craft on this side of the Atlantic 
and undoubtedly her design will be further 
developed and so create a true American 
type. 

Being the largest yacht so far built in 
America to be powered with Diesel motors 
is a distinction alone which, coupled with 
most up-to-date design and steel] construction 


i oocy: is perhaps not a craft among 


THE MUSIC ROOM IS WONDERFULLY FURNISHED AND IN ADDITION TO EVERY 
COMFORT USUALLY FOUND ABOARD A YACHT HAS A REAL FIREPLACE 


including the deck houses, makes her unique. 
On an overall length of 153 ft., a breadth 
of beam of 23 ft. and a draft of 7 ft. 6 in. her 
displacement is 225 tons. 

The power plant consists of twin Craig 
Diesel motors of 350 H. P. each, and the 
cruising speed with these turning 300 
r. p. m. is 13 nautical miles an hour, which 
although not being excessive allows the 
craft to be operated without great expense 
and withall is ample for cruising. The 
power plant will consume approximately 
from 40 to 45 gallons of crude oil an hour at 
a cost far below gasolene and as the oil tanks 
have a capacity of nearly 6,000 gallons, a 
very wide cruising radius is obtained. 

Because little room is required for the 
propelling machinery, the available space 
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for the owner’s accommodation is equa 
to that in steam propelled craft of much 
greater size. This also spells economy as 
with equal quarters for the owner and 
guests, a much smaller crew is required 
Below decks the yacht is furnished and 
equipped in the finest manner. Some idea 
of this may be had from the photographs 
herewith. White and mahogany predom: 
nate as the color scheme excepting in the tw 
deckhouses. The forward one of thes 
serves as a dining room and is finished in 
silver gray oak, beautifully paneled ani 
wonderfully furnished. The after house i 
utilized as a living and music room. Its 
joiner work and furniture being of teakwood 
An interesting feature of the room is a fir 
place in the forward end and a large orgat 


THE DINING SALOON IS FINISHED IN SILVER GRAY OAK, THE FURN! URI 
AND HANGINGS HARMONIZING IN EVERY WAY 
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THE AFTER STATE ROOM SEEMS PART OF THE CRAFT AND ITS DESIGN IS 
SUCH THAT IT UTILIZES EVERY INCH OF AVAILABLE SPACE 


on the port side aft. A wide stairway leads 
from the music room to the quarters below. 


There is a particular charm in the owner’s 
and guest’s state rooms, chief of which 
are the real sleeping bunks. These always 
appeal to the man that loves the sea and 
smehow are more in keeping and, withal, 
quite as comfortable as the metal bedsteads 
that are so much used aboard yachts nowa- 
days, which, by the way, seem out of 
harmony with things nautical. 

The galley and pantry are especially 
well fitted and so deserve mention. Regu- 
lar house plumbing is used. there being a 
drainage tank into which ali waste flows. 
thence to be automatically pumped over- 
board. The bath and toilet rooms are 
tiled and the fixtures porcelain with hot 
and cold fresh and salt water supplied. 

A Sperry Gyroscope is hidden away in the 
engine room but nevertheless silently does 
its appointed work correcting the craft’s 
roll, thus making any sea a smooth sea and 
adding to enormous extent to the comfort 
of those aboard. 


A PANTRY BETWEEN THE DINING SALOON AND 
GALLEY HAS LOCKERS AND CLOSETS FOR 
GLASS AND CHINA WARE AND IS, IN 
ADDITION, COMPLETE IN EVERY 

OTHER DETAIL 





Count Casimir Mankowski 


In the death of Count Casimir Sterling 
Mankowski, which occurred in New Orleans, 
La., on April 23rd, the sport of motor boat- 
ing has lost one of its most ardent sup- 
porters. He was the son of Count Casimir 
Mankowski, a Pole, who married Grace 
Sterling Bixby, a daughter of John M. 
Bixby, a wealthy New York lawyer, in 1879. 

Count Mankowski was recognized as one 
of the leading sportsmen of this country and 
was especially known as the owner of the 
hydroplane Ankle Deep, the feats of which are 
known wherever motor boats are thought of. 


All yachtsmen know the details of Ankle 
Deep’s plucky race in the Harmsworth, or 
British International Cup race on Hunting- 
ton Bay, in 1912, and of the unfortunate 
accident that robbed her dauntless owner 
of victory within a mile of the finishing 
buoys. Also, of her successful racing at 
Alexandria Bay for the Gold Challenge 
Cup and of the consistent performance 
of the craft in the motor boat races held 


A SPERRY GYROSCOPE IS INSTALLED IN THE ENGINE 
ROOM AND SILENTY DOES ITS APPOINTED WORK 
OF CORRECTING THE CRAFT’S ROLL 
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REAL BUNKS ARE FITTED IN ALL OF THE STATEROOMS AND THEY 
SNUGNESS THAT IS PART OF THE CHARM OF THE YACHT’S LIVING QUARTERS 





LEND A 


at Cowes, Isle of Wight, the following year. 

During the Summer months Count Man- 
kowski spent most of his time at Bolton, 
on Lake George, where he had a beautiful 
home. In Winter he went to Southern 
resorts. So far as is known his only survi- 
vors are his wife, his mother, and brother, 
Robert C. Mankowski. 


Navigating a Narrow Channel 

In running along a channel in a fog it is 
often better not to try and follow it exactly, 
but to cross it diagonally. Then when the 
soundings show that the edge of the channel 
is near, the helm may be put over with 
confidence, and the boat run on a long 
slant for the other side. But if in attempting 
to run along the center, shoal water is 
found, it is impossible to tell on which side 
deep water may lie, and a spoke or twofof 
helm may put her on the flats. Many of us 
have worked our way up a shallow harbor 
by standing on one tack until the center- 
board scraped, and then coming about 
have made a leg for the other side. 


THIS IS TYPICAL OF THE BATH ROOMS IN ARAMIS, 
FINISHED IN WHITE TILE WITH MOSAIC 
FLOORS AND PERFECTLY FITTED 
THEY ARE MODELS OF THEIR 
KIND 











Courtesy of Western Electric News 


THE SLOWER CRAFT OF THE COAST PATROL FLEET WILL PERFORM HARBOR POLICE DUTY AND SO RELEASE MORE IMPORTANT NAVAL 
THE VIEW ABOVE IS THE HOBOKEN PIERS OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN AND 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP LINES SOMEWHAT AS SEEN FROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW. 


Yachting For the Cause 


Being a Brief Plea to Foster all Forms of Healthy Recreation as They are Especially Needed in These Critical Times. 


VESSELS FOR OVER-SEAS DUTY. 


seventeen other nations against the 
Empires of Central Europe, promises 
to be a long one and the man power of these 
States that George Washington fostered 
and helped to set free, that Jefferson loved, 
that created Abraham Lincoln, will be 
strained as never before to uphold the prin- 
ciple that “‘All men are born equal] and of 
right ought to be.”” And the submarine with 
its highly trained crew, either through its 
success or failure, bids fair to be the imple- 
ment that will decide the issue. So it isup 
to these United States that were conceived 
for freedom to expend every effort to sweep 
them from the seas. 
In this article are shown some typical craft 
that have been evolved primarily for combat 
with the elusive and highly efficient under 


hem war, in which we are allied with 





A 50-FOOT PATROL CRUISER FROM OUR GREAT LAKES SECTION WHICH WILL 


SEE DUTY IN THE THIRD NAVAL DISTRICT. 
MR, DONALD RYERSON, OF CHICAGO, 
GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING COR. 


THIS CRAFT IS OWNED BY 
AND WAS BUILT BY THE 
THE POWER PLANT IS AN 
8-CYLINDER VAN BLERCK MOTOR WITH WHICH A SPEED OF 

25 MILES AN HOUR IS OBTAINED. 





By CYRUS WILSON 


sea boat. These little boats are interesting 
to yachtsmen, especially, as well as to the 
general public, for no branch of the govern- 
ment service is more alluring to the man who 
has found recreation afloat than the manning 
of these small vessels, and furthermore, it 
may well be said that there are no better 
men for the fleets’ personnel than yachtsmen. 
All the past years’ experience in yacht 
handling, with the operation of gasolene 
motors added, and an acquaintance with the 
ways of the sea, now stand them in good 
stead and fit them well for this particular 
work. 

The governmen: is building a large 
number of 110-footers for this service. 
Already 299 of them are under construc- 
tion and several have been launched. With 
the great fleet of motor craft under govern- 
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ment orders, this so-called ‘‘mosquito’ 
fleet is now an important arm of th 
Navy and, undoubtedly, as new craft ar 
added and before the war has ended, it 
weight will be felt. In Europe great number 
of these small boats patrol the waters in the 
war zone. Among their duties comes firs 
that of locating the submarine; this 
though, is not done alone, but in conjunction 
with other vessels and air craft. Mim 
sweeping is part of their work and mine lay- 
ing. Then there is police duty at the har 
bor entrances and watching over tl 
submarine nets that are spread in countles 
places. The Italian boats as shown eat 
have a davit over their sterns, for handlin 
mines. When a submarine is submerge 
and, so one might think, quite out of harm: 
way, these little boats trail a contact mu 
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DEVELOPED BY AMERICAN BUILDERS FOR OPERATION WITH THE RUSSi 

BLACK SEA FLEET 60-FOOTERS LIKE THE ABOVE HAVE PROVED 10 BF 

OF GREAT VALUE AND LARGE NUMBERS HAVE BEEN BUILT. 

ARE POWERED WITH THREE 200 H. P. STERLING MOTORS AND 
MAINTAIN A SPEED OF OVER 28 MILES AN HOUR 


THEY 






































tern, of course, submerged, and maneuver 
nevery way possible to have,it collide with 
.e under sea craft. 

{tt would seem from the above that this 
‘ly termed ‘“‘submarine swatting” is a 
me for red blooded men, and that those 
ho know something about sailing are to a 
soree trained for its service and therefore 
fynquestionable value. As thousands of 
chtsmen have already enrolled and other 
ousands, in the future, are sure to be 
seded, should not our pleasure boats be put 
, commission if for no other reason than to 
eep men who love boats in the outdoors, 
hich means healthy bodies, and also to 
uoply further opportunity to gain experi- 
nce and so become more water-wise? 

There is a larger reason, too, for fostering 
he better forms of sport, and that is the well 
mown fact that the body, and the mind 
specially, require the soothing relaxation 
at comes from play. Do not our earliest 
hol days remind us of the refreshing 
sess and a better capacity for attention 
fter the romp was over? 

Seems to me great harm may come from 
he hysterical burst of false economy and 
isapplied patriotism that has spread itself 
ver the land. This is no time to lie down or 
weep, or to spread the ashes of mourning 
hroughout the countryside. This is no 





osquito’ Mime to abandon healthy pleasure nor to 
of theeep and worry because of the gloomy 
craft arfiimes, but rather it is the supreme mo- 
ded, isMnent of our history, when every effort 
number needed to bolster the efficiency of the 
rs in thef@Mation, when every effort must be made to 
mes first arry on its business and its pleasure as 
>; this MiMear to their normal basis as war allows. And 


junction do this in times of stress, as in times of 

Mint Meace, the man-energy of the nation must 
nine lay Me conserved and fostered and its health, 
the har Moth bodily and mental, preserved and, 
ver th possible, improved. And isn’t healthy 
ountlesfiecreation one of the great helps to this end? 
wn ca One of our army officers in connection 
ron ith this very thing, expressed it well in 
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AN ITALIAN TYPE PATROL CRUISER, MANY OF WHICH ARE OPERATING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 








AND ADRIATIC SEAS 











A GUN ON ONE OF THE ITALIAN BOATS SHOWING 
THE HIGH ANGLE OF ELEVATION FOUND 
NECESSARY FOR REPELLING AIR 
CRAFT ATTACK 


A FLEET OF ITALIAN SUBMARINE CHASERS JUST FROM THE SHOP AWAITING ARMAMENT AND CREWS, 
9 FEET WIDE AND CARRY TWO 6.5 M.M. COLT AUTOMATIC RIFLES, 
AND THE SPEED IS SUFFICIENTLY HIGH TO OVERTAKE THE FASTEST SUBMARINES 


Saying a cessation of sport was “‘misdirected 
patriotism.” It is all of that and more. To 
throttle sport is to place a wet blanket over 
the spirits of the nation, the spirit that 
many a time has supplied “‘pep” to our 
energy in peace, and will help in war to 
conquer the problems of tomorrow. 

For a time in England at the beginning of 
the war men who ventured in public dressed 
for golf or other play became in bad repute. 
Recently, though, the War Office published a 
decree to the effect that every aviator on 
active duty should devote a day a week to 
golf as a means of quieting the nerves. Other 
branches of the service have also taken up 
sport in a serious way and it is no uncommon 
sight to see batch after batch of British 
Tommies, in their drab colored khaki, with 
here and there a brace of Scotch Highlanders, 
in their more picturesque kilts, tramping 
over the French hills, with bags of golf clubs 
slung over their shoulders, or carrying their 
cricket bats or a well-loved rugby football. 
And in some places they are so close to the 
firing line as to hear the rumble of artillery. 
But for the moment it and their deadly 
business are forgotten in the play that 
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THESE BOATS ARE 58 FEET LONG, 


TWIN S8-CYLINDER STERLING MOTORS ARE "NSTALLED 








A NUMBER OF CRAFT OF THIS TYPE ARE OPERATING IN THE SECOND NAVAL DISTRICT. 
TWo 300-400 H.P. DUESENBERG MOTORS THAT GIVE A SPEED OF 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


drives dull care away and helps toward 
rejuvenating the man. The great English 
nation, and her European allies as well, have 
learned through hard knocks, the true worth 
of play, and government officials, soldiers, 
sailors and civilians alike, realize more and 
more the value of fostering all forms of out- 
door recreation and exercise, for it is good 
for the service and a tonic for the nations at 
large. 

You wil] agree with me that in business 
men need rest, half Saturdays in addition 
to the sacred first day of the week. They 
need golf, baseball, tennis. They need 


tramps in the north woods, the silent wait 
for the trout’s strike, the battle royal with 
the mighty tarpon. The lure of the wood- 
land river calls, and those who love the dip 
and swish of the paddle blade require its 


music to recreate a wounded nerve. The 
automobile beckons to those whose delight is 
aroused by the turning wheel and the land- 
scape flying by. And, you, yachtsmen, are 
charmed by the tiller’s feel, the freshening 
breeze and the water, as it laughingly falls 
astern. You love the water and the sky, 
and the setting sun that silhouettes the 
spars and rigging of the fleet at anchor, 
the chunk, chunk of the oars, as your ship- 
mate rows ashore. And then a power boat 
passes, rounds up to her anchorage, her swell 
setting things aclatter below,and,as the coffee 
boils and spills, its fragrance overflows the 
galley and you are doubly reminded of the 
joy of recreation and of the peace it brings 
the soul. 

Is it not so that men in the army need rest? 
Behind the lines, while the wounded are 
being carried to hospital and new levies 
tramp to the front, those who have had 
their turn in the trenches play, play by the 
roadsides and in camp, and they play be- 
cause there is a stimulus in pleasure that 
makes more easy the accomplishment of 
difficult problems and the hard work re- 
quired for trying days of the future, and the 
Navy men play for equal reason. 

Yachtsmen, you who must remain at 
home, what better tonic for you in these 
days of strife, than the creak of the boom, 





DEPARTMENT BY MR. HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


the patter of reef nettles and the splutter 
of water as it rolls under the forefoot? Or, 
if you sail under power, the cheer of the 
propeller that flashes below, the rhythm of 
well set cylinders, and the exhilaration of 
forging into a head wind and a white capped 
sea, all glistening in the sunlight of a glorious 
summer’s day? 

So is it not best to dedicate part of our 
time to healthy sports? Then get out your 
boat and sail her! And, may the particular 
deity you worship envelop your soul and 
mind with a desire to learn more of the ways 
of the sea, the lake and the river, for this 
knowledge will help us to be of better service 
to the country we live for and, in addition, 
give the life in the outdoors that fortifies the 
body, creates a mental altitude that makes 
clearer thinking and thus.equips us _bet- 
ter to emerge from the battle for humanity 
as victors. 


[The following paragraphs, just received, seem 
to bear out Mr. Wilson’s article and for that reason 
are appended here. Ed.] 


“Marshal Joffre, idol of France, now in 
America, says a soldier must play as well 
as fight or he is not a good soldier, just as 
civilians must rest and play to be most 
efficient in their work. Nor is this doctrine ap- 
plied merely to the bomb throwers and trench 
defenders, but it is put into practice by the 
field marsha) himself, and by the French 
Army chiefs all down the line. 

‘Marshal Joffre believes the green-hedged 
banks and the shady shores of the rivers of 
France afford a cure for all ills and, since he 
has seen America, he is sure that the placid 
streams and lakes of the United States hold 
a healing power to the value of which 
Americans will some day awake. 

‘*The hero of the Marne is, in fact, what 
Yankees would call a ‘‘motorboat bug.’”’ In 
the shadow of a bridge which spans the 
Seine near Paris lies an unpretentious house- 
boat with screened deck-houses and run- 
ways, exactly like thousands in America. 
Swinging lazily in the stream beside it is a 
small motorboat. It is heré that Marshal 
Joffre goes for rest and relaxation after 
strenuous periods of duty.” 
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THIS ONE IN PARTICULAR IS 72 FEET LONG AND IS FITTED WITH 
SHE WAS TURNED OVER TO THE NAVY 


Don’t Forget to Take Bearing 


Too many yachtsmen are in the habit, 
navigating in a slip-shod method trust 
to the fact that the Lord is good to fools aj 
sailors, and most of them neglect entir! 
to verify or check their position by bearing 
when they are cruising. This holds wh 
they are in strange waters as well as in hon 
waters. If you go into the U. S. Na 
Reserve Force in charge of a boat you wi 
be expected to check and plot your posit 
by bearings on every possible occasion 

Bearings can best be taken with ana 
muth circle with sight vanes around t 
rim of the compass, but, if you haven't 
of these, you will have to do the best ww 
can by sighting over the compass or usa 
some of the other small bearing finde 
which are on the market. 

The most accurate way to check yu 
position is by cross bearings on two objet 
making allowance, of course, for any dev 
tion in your compass, remembering that 
changing compass course back to magnet 
course, easterly deviation is applied tot 
right and westerly deviation to the left. 

After taking bearings on two objet 
draw lines from the objects sighted wi 
parallel rulers (working from the neat 
compass rose) along the observed beanil 
of the objects, using the true compass 
if you have corrected the compass beafl 
for both deviation and variation, or! 
magnetic rose, if you have corrected @ 
for deviation. The intersection of ti 
two lines will give you the position in wil 
you are, and the nearer the intersectidl 
to a right angle the more accurate it willl 
(See Fig. 1). ; 

After taking bearings at two objects 
you can get a bearing on a third objet 
the same time and plot this on the chat 
will give you a very good “fix” and v@ 
the accuracy of your previous bearinis 

It may happen, however, that you™ 
only one prominent landmark in sigh 
which to take a bearing, such as a lighthe 
and in this case you can get your po 
and your distance from the object 4! 

(Continued on page 342) 
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USONA IS A 60-FOOTER WITH PLENTY OF ROOM BELOW AND WILL BE USED BY MR. N. E. BOOMHOWER, HER OWNER, FOR EXTENSIVE CRUISING 


A 60-Footer of Interesting 
Design 

Usona, designed and built by the New 
fork Yacht Launch & Engine Co. for 
Ir. N.E. Boomhower, of New York, is an 
teresting craft and one that offers a world 
f room below and, with all, has a fair turn 

speed, which coupled with seagoing 
bility, makes the craft one of the best all 
ound cruisers yet built. The length 


sH0ft., beam 13 ft. 6 ins. and draft 3 ft., the 


esign showing a raised deck forward, low 
eck house aft, and protected bridge deck 
om which the power plant is under full 
trol. A military mast and stack, two 
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APARTMENT FOR THE 


)UBLE STATEROOM AFT FITTED WITH BUILT-IN BERTHS, CLOTHES 
ND A COMMODIOUS DRESSER THUS CREATING A SNUG SLEEPING 
OVER-NIGHT GUEST 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND THIS SUMMER 


boats suspended from davits, with a full 
length awning that affords complete shelter to 
the decks, completes the above-water design. 

The owner’s quarters consist of a double 
state room aft finished in white enamel 
and raised mahogany panels from which a 
passageway leads forward into the hand- 
somely furnished main cabin. Opening 
from the passageway to starboard is a well 
fitted bathroom and opposite, a single state- 
room having a wide built-in berth, clothes 
lockers, etc. The owner’s stateroom is 
forward and is finished in similar style to 
the other cabins, the two built-in berths, 
clothes closets, and lockers under the berth 
creating a specially comfortable apartment. 


% 
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MAIN CABIN IS ARRANGED TO SERVE 


The engine room is about amidships and 
houses a 6-cylinder Sterling motor, the 
exhaust of which is carried through the 
stack. In addition to the main engine, a 
Delco electric generating set with switch- 
board and complete equipment is included 
in the power plant. The gasolene tanks are 
under the after deck and are of sufficient 
capacity for extended cruising. Mr. Boom- 
hower formerly owned Nancy R, alsoa New 
York Yacht Launch & Engine Co. craft, 
and in planning the new boat some of the 
better features of the older one were used 
in the endeavor to build a boat well suited 
to cruising on Long Island Sound and adja- 
cent waters. 


ALSO AS A DINING SALOON, 
COMPARTMENT AROUND WHICH THE REST 
THE ROOMS ARE PLANNED 








N the issue of Yacutinc for January, 
1916 there is an account of a novel form of 
inter-club racing lately started by the Erie 

and Chadaokin Yacht Clubs. The system 
is an admissible one and I think your readers 
will be considerably interested to know 
that we in India have held contests on 
similar lines for some years, since 1912 to be 
exact, and they have been a great success. 

Considering its vast size India does not 
offer the same easy facilities for sailing as it 
does for such sports as polo, pigsticking, 
shooting, etc, and the distances between the 
various sailing centres are such as to render 
the cost of boat transportation almost 
prohibitive. 

The two chief yachting centres in India 
are Naini Tal and Bombay, the home of the 
Naini Tal and Royal Bombay Yacht Clubs, 
respectively. Bombay is, of course, well 
known but Naini Tal needs a little descrip- 
tion. It is what is called a_ hill 
station, that is a place where Euro- 





NAINI TAL LAKE, THE OUTLET IS AT THE FARTHER END WHERE THERE IS AN EXCESSIVELY 
STEEP DROP OF 2,000 FEET 





TOMTITS AT THE START OF THE INTER-CLUB RACE, 


A Novel Racing Stunt 


Racing Small Boats in India where the Monsoon Blows and Allah Reigns All High 


By THE KISHTIWALA 


A 


A TOMIT WITH 
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MARCONI MAST 


BOMBAY, IN 1913 











peans, who can get leave, go between May 
and October to escape the great heat of the 
Indian hot weather. During the rest of the 
year it is partially under snow and practi- 
cally deserted. Naini Tal lies in the heart 
of the Himalaya Mountains, the great bar. 
rier range between India and China. Sail- 
ing takes place on a small lake at an alti- 
tude of 6,400 feet above sea level. The lake 
was formed, comparatively speaking, not 
so long ago by a landslip blocking up the BR 
mouth of a narrow valley and on three sides 

the hills rise almost sheer out of the lake toa 

height of 8,000 feet and more; clinging to 

the sides of these hills are numerous houses 

and hotels, which are reached by narrow | 
winding paths. Some years ago a very bad 

landslip occurred and one end of the lake 

was partly filled in. On this a polo ground 

has been formed. 

Naini Tal is over 1,000 miles from Bom- 
bay and it was obviously impossible to take 
boats over such a lengthy journey for a fer 
days racing; besides a boat suited to Bom- 
bay seas would not do well on the Naiti 
lake. However, the Vice-Commodor 
(Major Carey) of the N. T. Y. C., conceive 
the idea of the home club lending t the visi 
ing team boats and in September, 1912, th 
first match took place. Three crews of tw0 
came up to Naini Tal from Bombay ani 
three races were run off in the club’s a 
design 18-footers, which were  specidlly 
designed for the locality by Linton Hop 
These little boats are pure racing machine 
being fitted with hollow masts and spas 
and a jib that converts into a spinnaker 
Except during the monsoon or rainy seas 
(July and August) winds are light and the ar 
air dry so that weight is an important 0" ™™ 
sideration; but the precipitous hills “ 
either hand give rise to frequent pufls a 
gusts which come down on, rather We 
along the water, and render a smart a : 
active crew of great importance. Needles 
to say the Bombay yachtsmen found s@ 
conditions a poi: Ase novelty; a 
theless they scored two thirds in the thre 
days racing and as it was a team comle 
this was not to be despised. 
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The second half of the match took place 
he following March, in Bombay, March 
being the usual time for the regatta of the 
Roval Bombav Yacht Club. And now we 
ome to ancther peculiar feature in the con- 
est. During the cold weather (October to 
farch), the members of the N. T. Y. C. 


n May (pre scattered all over India, some in business, 
t of the fBome in the Civil Service, many in the Army, 
t of the these latter perhaps fighting in some small 
practi: flair against the frontier tribes; and the 
e heart $Naini team that gathered together in Bom- 


bay that March had come from places as 
Delhi 


at bar 
Sail. Mar distant as Peshawar, Karachi, 


an alti. (and Calcutta, not one of these places being 
he lake nearer than 5GO miles to Bombay, while 
ig, not BPeshawar and Calcutta are close on a thous- 
up the And. Railway travelling is comparatively 
ee sides fRheap in India, added to which the railway 
ike toa Mompanies had granted liberal concessions 


o bona-fide competitors. The races in 
Bombay also took place in one design 18- 
ooters but of a heavier type than those of 
laini, and further carried a proper spin- 
baker, not a convertible jib. This type is 
mown in India as the Tom-tit but is in 
eality the Clyde Sea-mew Class designed 


ging to 
houses 
narrow 
ary bad 
he lake 
ground 


n Bom felso by Linton Hope, the plans of which 
to take Vill be found in Dixon Kemp’s Manual. 
r afew #aini Tal had come down with 23 points 
o Bom- ff hand but the betting was against them 
> Naini Mfr it was thought, with a fair show of reason, 
modore fFat they wouldn’t be able to tackle the 


nceived 
1e visit 


12, the 


eas and tides of Bombay harbor; and they 
fe “some” tides in Bombay. And sure 
mough in the first race they took the last 


of two ree places but in the second scored a 
ay and @#urd while in the last scored a first, winning 
b's on HC compmead match by 7 points. The 
pecially gMct of the matter was Bombay had taken 
| Hope ngs altogether too light-heartedly, for- 
chines, Betting that although lake sailors, some of 
d spas em, viz: Major Carey, Captain Carey, 
nnaket. M@Ptain Stacke, Captain Dyce had all had 
- seasit MH Some time or other considerable experi- 
and the #™Ce of sea sailing as well. 

nt cot MM ‘Needless to say this beating made the 
‘ills ofPMbay people think a bit and a much 


iffs an Tonger team went up to Naini the following 
or that ptember for the first half of the second 
art od Patch. They reaped their reward, scoring 


thirds and a second so that this time 
larch, 1914), Naini came down with only 
. Points in hand. In the first race Naini 
’ adly but on the second day some ex- 
ied pretty cross tacking took place 
a e trom the finish. At this point the 

ay boats lay 1, 2, 3 with two Naini 


Jeedles 
1d such 

never 
1e three 
contest 


RIVER SCENE, NEAR BHOPAL 


boats close up, one, Lady Bird, particularly 
so. -To prevent her getting third Bombay 
Nos. 2, 3 proceeded to look after her, mean- 
time the other Naini boat was overlooked, 


AN INTER-CLUB RACE 


THE LAKESIDE, BHOPAL 


sneaked off inshore and getting the first 
of the young flood, squeezed in second. 
Lady Bird meantime had bested one of her 
opponents, Mavouneen, getting just to 
windward of her as they sailed towards the 
Committee boat and parallel to the line, 
but only within thirty yards of it. Mavou- 
neen, though slightly ahead, was held till 
Lady Bird chose to come about as there 

















































was not time for her to fore-reach to any 
extent. 


Lady Bird, of course, sailed along 
till she had cleared the Committee boat 


well, then flinging round on the port tack 
sailed rap full for the line and, though 


Mavouneen smartly followed suit, crossed 


ahead. This made the third race a thrill- 
ing affair as to win Bombay had to be 1, 2, 3. 
At the leeward mark Bombay were lying 


1, 3 and 4. It was thence a 3-mile crab 


crawl close hauled. to the line there being a 
very strong ebb running. 
Naini 
tide badly and was swept right off to wind- 
ward dropping back so that a quarter mile 
from home Bombay had the match and were 
1, 2, 3. 
Lady Bird, who had been 5th at the lee- 
ward mark was coming up grandly and not 
200 yards from the line sailed through the 


The leading 
boat Blue-bird underestimated the 


But the race was not over yet. 


(Continued on page 353) 


AT NAINI TAL 
















" , Ss ae Bee here ( Y 
A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF A STANDARD RECONNAISSANCE AEROPLANE SHOWING THE PEARL WHITE, FAMOUS IN THE MOVIES, USED A STANDARD MACHINE IN THE 
LANDING GEAR, PROPELLER, STREAM-LINED HOUSING PROTECTING THE MOTOR PRODUCTION OF HER THRILLING PICTURE “‘PEARL OF THE ARMY’’, HER 
AND, HIGH ABOVE THE FUSILAGE, THE RADIATOR COMPANION IS PROBABLY THE SILENT MENACE 





The Call of the Sky 


The Wonderful Development of Aeronautics that Promises, in the Near Future, to Make Air Craft as Common-place as Automobiles are Toda 


By H. C. DAYCH. 






of us?” These words were addressed heavy cannons will begin bombardment, aeroplanes will shoot overhead, very | 

to an experienced chauffeur while an intensely dense smoke will rise, and in to the ground, bombard enemy lines a 
driving his, car at about 30 miles an _ destroy hundreds of yards of his trenches 
hour through the streets of New York | eee é As to the use of aircraft in discover 
by a veteran aviator, who has travelled submarines too much cannot be sa 
at a 100-mile gait in a ’plane. His Today it is probably the most valual 
companions in the car were astonished and tool in the hands of the Allies, for opposi 
until he explained rather accepted the the undersea craft. An air machine fiyn 
command as a joke. But he was serious. overhead can trace the path of the si 
One hundred.miles an hour in the air is | marine below the water’s surface and | 
safer than ten miles an hour through the | means of its wireless outfit can wam | 
streets of New York. For with cross-street- parent ship of the existence of the s 
travel, vehicles coming and going, and marine giving its position, and thus cont 
pedestrians, an automobile must be piloted the destiny of the ship and _ perhaps 
by a level headed driver with a steady eye, the submarine destroyed entirely. 
and unfailing watchfulness; otherwise an The so-called Zeppelin, or dirigible WP 
accident is sure to happen. In the freedom which are lighter than air machines, ! 


Siu UP, man, do you want to kill all the scout in the air. On another front the darkness of this dense cloud a fleet 
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: ‘tions » diffe . vO , als en 1 ind from time to 
of the air, conditions are different. The THE FIXED CYLINDER TYPE OF MOTOR OF LIGHT nd been rind aan = ie ieee 
aviator has practically the. world free be- WEIGHT BUT STURDY CONSTRUCTION, LIKE THE ithout question, they are in ar 
fore him, to roam whither and whence he CURTISS V-2, IS THE HEART OF THE AEROPLANE thought of in connection with the raids 


will. There are no trolley poles to smash 
into, and no stop signals to look for and 
practically immeasurable space for navi- 
gation. One inventor claims to have per- 
fected a stabilizer to such an extent that 
he believes an aviator can fall asleep at the 
wheel allowing the aeroplane, through its 
automatic action, to alight safely on open 
ground! Such is the development of 
aviation. And even including the death 
toll of early days the aeroplane in miles 
travelled has fewer fatalities to its dis- 
credit than the automobile. 

Perhaps no single happening has had so 
much to do with the development of the 
industry as has the war, so it will be well 
to consider some of the milestones here. 
Not a day goes by on the fighting fronts 
but one hundred to two hundred machines 
rise to do their reconnoitering. Positions | 
are Jearned, trenches are traced, supplies A TRUE FLYING BOAT OF MODERATE POWER HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY GLENN H, CURTISS AND OPE 
are located, movements are chartered, by WONDERFUL FIRLD FOR THE SPORTSMAN. THE CRAFT SHOWN IS A CURTISS MODEL |! 
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London and it is interesting to note the 
methods used by the English in combating 
these terrors of civilization. The London 
skies have been divided into” so-called 
squares. Each of these squares is divided 
ato a large number of units. For each unit 
in each square there is an anti-aircraft gun 
placed upon house tops or other vantage 
points. Powerful searchlights comb the ~ 2 way :¥ 
kkies and just as soon as a Zeppelin is spied xX A Ae 
the square number in which the enemy os 
ft is flying is flashed to all guns, and 
hese fire into the assigned unit of that 
square, thereby every corner of the sky in 
which the Zeppelin appeared is riddled 
with shot, and the craft cannot escape. It is 
he adoption of this system that has re- 
oved the blood-curdling “‘Zepp’”’ terror 
om the hearts of Londoners. , 

In the mind of the general public there THE CURTISS J. N. TWIN HYDRO-AEROPLANE HAS TWO MOTORS, EACH OF 90 H, P, AND IS ABLE TO FLY 
is perhaps no one development in the field : PERFECTLY WITH BUT ONE OF THEM IF NECESSARY 
{ aeronautics which stands out more 
rominently then the two flights from conditions have rushed along so quickly effective, yet, it is without question, one of 
‘hicago to New York. The first, Victor and silently that it is hard to pick out and the most important incentives ever given 
‘arlstrom attempted in a machine especially say “here is the noblest of them all.’’ But to aeronautics in this country. 

itted for a non-stop trip. A A commercial organization is 
pose nut was his Nemesis. Then practically formed for the pur- 
2 slip of a woman, Ruth Law, pose of installing a mail service 
nttempted the same flight and in between Chicago and New York, 
mi antiquated aeroplane, inferior during the current year. 
1 equipment and size, she not Amundsen, the Arctic Ex- 
ly outdid a better mounted plorer, will take with him a 
renches. Igitman but established a record Standard Aeroplane on his new 
‘iscovermmor a non-stop flight. Both were explorations. 

be sai@™urtiss machines; only one was Under Rear Admiral Robert 
bi today, and the other of yester- E. Peary the first Aerial Coast 
lay; but strange to say the Patrol Squadron of Yale Students 
machine of yesterday won. was formed. They have already 
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’ the sig The records made are admit- ' —— offered their services to the Navy. 
e and ggedly honorable, and the flight — RP tee -44 The Post Office department 
war iil be made. One failed be- Looe ee en ae ee ee ~=has under consideration insta'l- 
’ the silgmpause of an accident; the other HYDRO-AEROPLANES ARE USED IN THE WAR ZONE FOR HUNTING SUBMARINES. ing a number of important air 


MANY CRAFT LIKE THE ABOVE ARE BEING BUILT BY THE STANDARD AERO 


iled because of the physical ce Gan wae U4 Bae routes for mail delivery. 


imitations of the fuel tank. In Automobile manufacturers are 
he aeronautic future a non-stop trip from there are a number of interesting develop- establishing aeroplane departments, ac- 
hicago to New York will be child’s play. ments in aeronautics, of significance even knowledging the coming of their suc- 
nd this future is a not-distant future— to the layman, the most important being the _cessors. 


us conty 
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to tilg™e 18 a future that you and I shall live to Government’s appropriation of close to A big forward step has been taken in the 
rmediatagmee, and see soon. $18,000,000.00 for aerial preparation. Al- direction of training the 200,000 college 
e raids Events and developing features and though this has not been made tellingly (Continued on page 352) 
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THE STANDARD MODEL H-3 IS A SPLENDID MACHINE, MANY OF THEM HAVING THE AEROPLANE INDUSTRY IS GROWING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS, THIS IS 
BEEN USED BY THE U, S. ARMY AVIATION CORPS THE ASSEMBLING FLOOR OF THE STANDARD AERO CORP., PLAINFIELD, N, J. 
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GLENN H. CURTISS, THE FAMOUS AEROPLANE DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER, AT THE WHEEL OF 
MISS MIAMI PREVIOUS TO HER RECORD BREAKING RUN IN FLORIDA 


Miss Miami Makes a Record 
of 66% Miles an Hour 


It is reported from Miami, Fla., that the 
hydroplane Miss Miami powered with a 
12-cylinder Curtiss Aeronautical motor of 
350 H. P. has established a record of 6614 
miles an hour. Four trials were made under 
official auspices over a carefully measured 
course, during which the motor worked 
without a miss. 
hydroplane, which is some miles less, is held 
by Miss Minneapolis, and was made in the 
speed trials held in connection with the 
Gold Cup Races, in Detroit last August. 
The engine in Miss Miami is a refinement 
of the models with which the Curtiss 


engineers have been experimenting at the | 


Hammondsport plant for the last year, 
and is remarkable among aeroplane motors 


for its lightness, simplicity of design and | 


compactness of construction as well as for 
the horse power developed and also in the 


fact that it is of a design that is well " 


The previous record for a 


generations before Mr. Marconi—of wire- 
less fame—was able to see a wireless pole. 

I ask the question again. Why has the 
name of Marconi been added? Is it because 


This rig had a gaff-headed sail, but the ;, 
as tried out and adopted in Englang ;* 
smaller boats, had a single tall limber ted 


with a jib-headed mainsail, following ver 


much the style of the rig used on Bennyj, 
beats. 7 

It, therefore, got to be commonly called 
England a Marconi rig when in reality 
was nothing but the Bermuda rig a ji, 
more highly developed. te 


Echos of the Yacht Club Trap 
Shooting League 


The winter trapshooting  tourname; 
among the yacht clubs of the Atlanti 
Coast for a trophy given by Yacurine which 
concluded in March and was won by ths 
New Rochelle Yacht Club, brought tp. 
gether the largest number of shooters in a 
Inter Yacht Club event that has yet bee 
seen in the United States, and it is planned 
to repeat this contest next year," entric 
having already been promised from clubs 


| from widely scattered districts. It is proba, 


ble that next year local districts will ip 
formed for ease in handling the shoots anj 
some way will be worked out for having tly 
winners of each local. section meet in thé 
shoot off for the prize. 

Unusually good shooting was seen at thy 
meets this year and “high score” trophy 
went to A. L. Burns, of New Rochelle, why 
broke 98 out of 100 on the first shoot, ex 
92 on the second shoot, and 91 the third, 

The “high man” on the Port Washingto 


*. Yacht Club team was D. S. Cornwall. wit 


adapted for powering high speed runabouts 


and cruisers. 


Regarding the Bermuda Rig 


The following letter from Mr. Ed. H. 
Tucker, one of our readers in Bermuda 
in which he takes exception to the calling 
of the typical Bermuda rig by the name of 
Marconi is interesting to those who have 
followed the controversy regarding the use 
of this rig on yachts. Mr. Tucker rather 
resents having the Bermuda rig called after 
an Italian. 

“T notice in YacuTING of April under the 
heading of ‘The Gunter Rig,’ mention is 
made of the Marconi or Bermuda rig, and I 
have also seen it in print on previous occa- 
sions recently. 

As a Bermudian I would like to know why 
the name Marconi has been added to this 
ancient and useful rig? Originally peculiar 
to Bermuda and afterwards introduced into 
the States from here, about three hundred 
years ago, when we first settled Virginia, 
and it can be found today in use on Hampton 
Roads and Chesapeake Bay, which is 
evidence enough of its all round merits for 
small craft. 

The Bermuda rig has always had a pole 


A BERMUDA DINGHY CARRYING THE RIG THAT IS 
TYPICAL OF THESE ISLANDS 


mast and certainly was a wireless pole nine 
we are Allies? Otherwise it must be a mis- 
nomer.”’ 

Answering this letter I would say there 
should be no doubt of the justice of Mr. 
Tucker’s claim that the so-called Marconi 
rig is in reality the Bermuda rig (possibly 
somewhat highly developed) and that it 
should be called by the latter name rather 
than by the former. 

In several articles before this we have 
called attention to the fact that the rig was 
first developed in Bermuda. As a matter of 
history Marconi was applied to the rig as 
adopted for yacht purposes about 1912 
during Kiel Regatta of that year. The first 
boat to which it was applied was the Istira, 
designed, we believe, by Nicholson, which was 
generally known at that regatta as the Mar- 
coni cutter on account of the enormously 
lofty mast which she carried, lower mast, 
topmast and topsail yard being all in one. 
The boat made a great sensation at the Kiel 
Regatta and was easily the best of her class. 


92, and in the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, | 
W. Flynn, and Nat Webb each got 90. Th 
men to get the medals on the w nning team 
were: A. L. Burns, J. N. McLoughlin 
A. P. Bennett, F. W. Howard and G. P 
Granbery. 

A very gratifying evidence of inter 
in the match was that two of the dub 

(Continued on page 353) 


A. L. BURNS “HIGH GUN” WITH 98 AND F. © 
HOWARD WHO MADE 94 OUT OF 100 IN THE 
FIRST SHOOT 
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called in 
eality it 
a little : ; 
N Monday, Captain Nichols went 
O ashore and sent out fresh provisions, 
but there was no mail for us for- 

ward. Orders were to come soon and we 
spent the time polishing and cleaning as 


Trap 


mamenif/ { our salvation depended upon the 
Atlanticfi brilliance of the ship. The day passed 
NG which without word, and we kept at our 
| by the brass and paint work until Wednesday, 
ight toll when orders were received for New York. 
ors in aif! The Hughes was notified, and on Thurs- 
yet been day noon, a break in her engine having 
planned delayed. her, the tug took us in tow for 
* entre Sandy Hook. We found the wind favorable 
™ clubs of the Five Fathom Bank lightship and 
is proba set all plain sail to top-gallant-sails. At 
will bel midnight it started to rain, and the wind 
oots anim freshening, we were startled by a commo- 
ving thf tion under our bows and found we were 
t in thi bearing down on the Atkins Hughes, her 
smoke pipe sheering off to one side of our 
n at thal flying jibboom, and her steam whistle pro- 
’ trophil™ testing in strident blasts. 
elle, whl We at once shortened down to lower 
oot, com tops’Ils and topmast stays’ls, and as we 
third. #H gathered in her wings the old ship lay back 
shingtoim on the hawser; for the last time that voy- 
rall, witifage she had felt the independent urge of 





Club, AM her canvas. 
90. Th 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE END OF THE VOYAGE 









A gray dawn broke to seaward and as the 
flash of the Navesink Light dimmed and the 
bulk of the land defined itself in the lifting 
haze to the west, we picked up our pilot. In 
past the low spit of the Hook, up through the 
main ship channel and past the Narrows, 
re labored aloft furling sail, giving it a 
arbor stow, while Mr. Zerk watched us 
with critical eyes. 

The day was fine, warm sunshine wel- 
tomuing us, and a strange unnatural bright- 
hess seeming to radiate from every nook 
ind comer of the Fuller—she was groomed, 
polished, and triple polished for this very 
lay. We brought up near Bedloe’s Island, 
nder the lee of the great statue, anchor- 
mg shortly after noon. The glitter of the 
all buildings on Manhattan, and the busy 
atbor Scenes constantly calling to our sea 
meaty eyes. All hands went forward to a 
lane of cracker hash, and a pale looking 
ti t0 which Chow had added an extra 
Flin of molasses, black like tar, and a huge 
Ai of coffee; all of the tack in the bread 
“tg¢ was broken and mealy as if it had 
“l Searched for weevels before coming 
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“To Hell with this grub,” growled Old 
7 as he filled his pannikin with coffee 
nd lit his pipe. “I’m eating white man’s 
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Under Sail 


XIX—-CoONTINUED 
By FELIX RIESENBERG 
tucker tonight. To Hell with this, I can 
wait.” 

However most of us were too. hungry to 
wait; but the near approach of human 
victuals made our mouths water. All about 
the fo’c’sle bags and chests were hauled out 
from under bunks and benches and were 
being stowed. 

“That looks like them!’ Australia at 
the starboard fore channels was scanning 
several small boats coming out toward the 
ship. “I bet old pedlar O’Brien is coming 
out to make me a present of a watch.’ he 
said, at which we all laughed. 

“Where are they?” a half dozen got up to 
watch the boats coming out from the Bat- 
tery with interest. 


“Are you going to stay by?’ asked 





SCOTLAND LIGHTSHIP MARKS THE SOUTHERN 
APPROACH TO THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


“If you’ve got any place to go 


” 


Frenchy. 
to, don’t leave, but stay by. 

“Guess, I'll stick,” I said, as I am going 
to my Uncle’s house. “Why don’t you 
stay by?” 

“They make it tough for you if you do.” 
said Frenchy, nodding at the boats which 
were now coming alongside with a spurt, 
the runners, for it was they, racing to see 
who would get over the side first. 

At that time there was a gentleman’s 
agreement—if we may call it such—between 
the boarding house keepers, in the business 
of fleecing sailors in the port of New York, 
whereby all victims were parcelled out 
according to an impartial schedule, so many 
sailors to each house. When a rich deep 
waterman came in, the boarding houses in 
the combine would each get two or three 
men, stripping them of the greater part of 
their payday. When a crew was wanted 
for a vessel outward bound, they would 
supply the men in the same manner, taking 
the advance notes in payment for board, 
clothes, and what not. Sometimes a sailor 
beat a boarding master but not often, for 
Jack generally came in fat and went out 
under bare poles with nothing but a kit of 
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second hand slops, as the sole increment 
from his previous voyage. 

As the runners bumped alongside, with 
a great show of rivalry and cheery greetings, 
for they all knew just who was on board, 
we were treated to an exhibition of rapid 
fire generosity and open-handed welcome, 
by gentlemen of the waterfront, men wear- 
ing derby hats and stiff shiny collars, watch 
chains, and flashy pins stuck into bright 
neckties. These worthies scrambled up 
the fore channels like monkeys and onto 
the deck. The game was to get a sailor to 
accept a card. As soon as one of the board- 
ing house cards was in the horny fist, that 
man was marked and belonged to that 
particular house. This rushing at first 
consisted in a scramble for the most desira- 
ble victims, that is the weakest and most 
easily fleeced. 

An _ evil-looking, pimply-faced runner 
backed me against the forward house and 

thrust a card into my hand. He insisted, 
and I protested. He had a breath that was 
strong and told me how well his house could 
take care of me. Good grub, a good crowd 
there, and he even mentioned other ad- 
vantages. He tried to put a five dollar bill 
into my hands. He was most insistent; 
finally he saw that he was wasting precious 
time, and darted after an easier victim. 
The runners swarmed about the decks, 
two and three men from each house. In the 
two sides of the fo’c’sle the crimps were 
assisting the men in the final roping of their 
dunnage, bottles of whisky were being 
sampled. Some of the men proudly handled 
showy watches, Australia surely got his 
watch, a big gilt turnip which he showed me 
with pride. 

“See, I got it.”’ 

“How much?”’ I asked. 

“Only ten dollars—take it off my pay 
day. This watch is worth half of that,” 
and Australia winked at me. He had a 
bottle of whisky in his jacket pocket. 

All hands were becoming hilarious. The 
runners, seemed uneasy, for the Fuller was 
known as a bit of a rough ship, and it was 
strictly against the law for them to be on 
board. But a pay off of close to three thous- 
and dollars forward was too tempting to 
allow around loose in the harbor. 

“No more of this work wagon for me,” 
shouted Australia. Snatches of song were 
interrupted by an order of unmistakable 
force. 

“Lay aft, all hands!’ It was Mr. Zerk 
who came forward and bellowed at the gang 
about the fore fife rail. 

We mustered aft, the shore harpies watch- 
ing us from the sides of the forward house. 

‘All here ?”’ 
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PILOT BOATS OF THE FULLER’S TIME WERE SMALL CRAFT DEPENDING WHOLLY UPON SAIL, YET FOR 
YEARS SERVED WELL THE MIGHTY FLEETS THAT MAKE NEW YORK A PORT OF CALL, 


“All aft, sir.’”” Old Smith answered. 

Captain Nichols stepped out on the break 
of the poop. ‘ 

“Men,” he began, “the voyage is over, 
but we will lay in the bay and strike t’gal- 
lant masts before we go under the bridge. 
You can do this if you want to, or you can 
go ashore now. I have found you a good 
crew,-ready, and sober. Those who want 
to go ashore step over to port.” All hands 
did, including Second Mate Tom, who now 
stood with his old messmates, after a brief 
four months as an officer aft. 

“Peter, come back, and you, Felix. You 
two stay aboard till we dock. The rest of 
you can go. I want to say ‘good bye’ and 
wish you-good luck. Be careful where you 
go and what you do.” 

As the skipper finished the longest speech 
we had ever heard him make, he turned 
sharply and walked aft to the companion. 
We felt like giving a cheer, but the cold eye 
of the mate was on us. There was a shuffle 
and hesitation as to what was next. 

“Lay forward and get your dunnage, 
mind that paint work when you go over the 
side.” Mr. Zerk had given his last order to 
our crowd. 

With discipline a thing of the past, with 
the hasty donning of wrinkled. shore clothes, 
and the ever present temptors, plying them 
with whisky, the crew became a strange 
wild-eyed hectic crowd. Old Smith, Hitchen, 
and Axel, seemed to know what they were 
about. Scouse was belligerent, half tipsy 
and wild with the knowledge that he was 
at last to step from those hated decks. 
Frenchy, of all the gang showed the most 
sense. ‘I am saving all I can out of this,” 
he said, “I will ship across to England or 
France, as soon as possible.” 

“Come on, stay aboard,” I urged. 
“Tf I do, I'll never get a ship out of New 





York,’’ and he knew what he was talking 
about. 

Brenden, was frankly drunk, soused, 
was his condition, and as fine a sailor-man 
as there was. I had a lump in my throat 
when the boats pulled away. There was 
much hand shaking and waving. Peter 
and I stood on the fo’c’sle head watching 
them row ashore. Scouse got up in his 
boat time and time again and shook his 
fist at the ship. 

Among the departed ones, Kahemuku and 
Black Joe, were in tow of a colored mission 
that had sent a boat for them. These poor 
Kanakas had very little coming to them, 
and they offered no temptation to the greedy 
runners.. On the other hand, Tommy, for a 
brief term, second mate, at thirty dollars per 
month, presented the juciest picking, and 
strangely enough fell to the lot of the most 
inexperienced of the crimps who picked him 
up by accident after the struggle was sup- 
posed to be over as he emerged from his ex- 
alted cabin under the poop. Tom also 


departed from the immaculate decks with a- 


feeling of genuine relief. 

“Well, they’re gone,”’ said Peter. 

“TI wish they were back,” I said 

“Me to,” was his reply. 

When the last boat had vanished beyond 
the South Ferry slip, we entered the deserted 
fo’c’sle. The disorder incident to such 
hurried departure was everywhere evident. 
Small personal belongings, of no intrinsic 
value, but speaking eloquently of their 
owners on the long voyage past, were 
scattered about. Brenden’s calendar over 
his bunk attracted my eye, and I saw that 
he had carried it along to the last day and 
had evidently made a calculation of his pay- 
day on the beam over his bunk. Names were 
scratched over most of the bunks. Frenchy, 
always neat, had left behind a small canvas 









pouch in which he kept his tobacco an 
pipe, this was empty, howeve: a few ,; 
burnt pipes, easily identified, were gh 
doned in favor of the more effluvious five go 
cigars so liberally passed around by 4, 
runners. In the starboard fo’c’sle, Chari 
Horse and Tony, had cleaned up their bun 
before leaving, but Old Smith left his a 
sight. Odd playing cards were scatter 
about, and the smell of whisky, trom, recep; 
spillings, gave this austere den the air of , 
blind pig. Old oilskins that had been cay 
off, by the advice of some of the crimp 
were all missing. Peter remembered seein: 
one of the shore gang, bundle these up ay; 
take them, no doubt to help outfit the poo: 
fellows again in exchange for their advance: 
not an item seemed to have escaped the 
plundering crowd from the beach. The 
fo’c’sle on my side was populated with 
ghosts; I was glad when the mate called y; 
aft and ordered the decks swept down 

“Cabin grub for supper tonight,” 2p. 
nounced Peter, coming from the galley. Sur 
enough, we were given two plates of come 
beef hash, made with real potatoes, while som 
letters that had come aboard were sent 
forward. I was happy to learn that my 
folks were well and knew of our artiva 
having received the report from Delawar 
Breakwater. We were particularly happy 
in all this, but in spite of good news, ¢ 
good food, and our approaching liberty we 
were sad. The Fuller was peopled with th 
spirits of those so recently departed. Some 
where on shore among the twinkling lights 
that began to flicker as the dusk crept over 
the bay, our shipmates were carousing in 
the wicked city, laying the foundation for 
another voyage of endless hardship ani 
privation. 

Peter and I, with Chips, who remained 
on board, were told off as anchor watch 
during the night, each taking a three-how 
shift; three hours that to me passed ver 
quickly as I tramped the decks of memon 
on that haunted ship, and thought of tha 
first night watch when Frenchy and I pairai 
off to stump from the pin rail to the forwarj 
house, and spin our yarns, and lay ti 
foundation for a friendship that I have neve 
forgotten. 

In the morning the shore riggers came 
board, taking complete charge, Mr. Zet 
walked the deck but never gave an ort 
and those rough and ready men struck 0 
topgallant masts in jig time, lowering 
skysail masts so the tall trucks of 1 
Fuller would clear the span of the Brook 
Bridge. How they went rough-shod ov 
the decks with their spiked boots, while" 
had to submit all of our shoes to the mi 
for inspection before wearing them ‘0 4 
could satisfy himself that no nails remailé 
in the soles. 

By two that afternoon, the topgalli 
masts were lowered and a tug came aio 
side, making fast to our quarter; we slon! 
headed up the East River, past the Sot 
Ferry, and our starting berth at the foo 
Maiden Lane, thén under the Brook! 
Bridge. The rattle of the trains, the ™ 
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Mil approach of the life and hum of the great 
3 7 city filled me with a strange wonder. As we 
r 0 


came alongside at Williamsburg, Mr. Zerk 

















Soe gid we might age ~. a Rng “ 
by «MM pleased. Captain Nichols called Peter an 
) the -me aft and handed us each a letter, mine 
Charlie gas to serve me two years later—when I 
T bunks was twenty-one, as part of the required 

this 3 grvice testimonials for admission to the 

sem examination for second mate in sail and 

ae fa steam vessels. The letter read: 

an cast New York, Sept. 24th, 1898. 

pa This is to certify that Felix Riesen- 
ee, berg has made the voyage in the Ship A. 
- me J]. Fuller, from New York to Honolulu 

tele and back to New York, and I have 

ad a found him to be a smart, steady, and 

: The faithful young man. 

4 with C. M. Nicuots, 

alled 7 Master, Ship A. J. Fuller. 


.m J am as proud of this letter now as I was 
» Pe on the day it was given me, and with this 
; i: precious paper in pocket, our chests trund- 


ling along behind on an express wagon, Peter 
and I walked up the wharf, two sea-tanned, 
hard-fisted youngsters in a land of strange 
activity, noise, cobblestones, and freedom. 
We parted at the Brooklyn Bridge, he going 
to friends in Brooklyn, and I to the home of 
myunclein Manhattan. Behind us lay one 
of life’s great experiences—a voyage around 
Cape Horn in an American three skysail 
yarder, a last proud example of the fine 
sailing ships that once carried the starry 
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THE LONG-LOOKED-FOR Pay Day 


On Monday, Sept. 26th, 1898, three 
days after our arrival in the bay, we were 
paid off before the United States Ship- 
ping Commissioner, the short interval hav- 
ing worked a deplorable change in the crew. 
Whoever was responsible for a condition 
s0 well calculated to cause the downfall of the 
returning deepwaterman, has a great weight 
ol iniquity resting against his eternal soul; 
nd doubt this responsibility was so well 
divided that each and every one of those 
guilty felt that his individual part in the 
great scheme of debauchery would go un- 
noticed. 
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YACHTING 


I like to believe that all of them, boarding 
masters, crimps, runners, politicians, ship- 
ping officials, owners, managers, and mas- 
ters, who were parties to the fate that befell 
the men of the Fuller, have long since re- 
ceived their due reward in full consciousness 
of its meaning. Nowadays things are man- 
aged better, thanks to the greater influence 
of such noble establishments as the Seamen’s 
Church Institute, on South Street, a real 
club where sailors are given room and 
board, are outfitted, and are able to bank 
their payday. Healthful amusements and 
recreation’ are provided, all without that 
sanctimonious atmosphere that seems to 
curdle many well-meaning attempts of this 
sort and most of the shipping companies 
secure their crews through the Institute. 

But in 1898, the deepwater sailor was at 
the mercy of the hungry sharks who had 
full sway in the vile business of ruining the 
souls and health of sailors in order to rob 
them of the few dollars earned during a year 
or more of cruel labor on the sea. 

I have forgotten just where the shipping 
office was located, but it was somewhere 
near Beaver Street and the waterfront. I 
was on hand bright and early, anxious to 
see the crowd. The three days of rest and 
pood food, and wholesome amusement, 
those happy days at the home of my uncle, 
had put me in fine condition; I never felt 
better in my life, and I was looking forward 
to a visit with the oJd gang. I wanted to 
take a trip around the waterfront with 
Frenchy and Australia, as we had often 
planned, and have a good dinner ashore, 
such as Frenchy and Tommy and I en- 
joyed in Honolulu. 

The shipping office, as I remember it, 
had a dingy outer room in which the crew 
to be paid off awaited the pleasure of the 
haughty officials. One must be a sailor 
about to receive the scant reward for a 
year of toil, to fully appreciate the high 
and mighty character of such minor public 
officers as waited upon us on that bluest of 
all blue Mondays. 

A gruff understrapper told me where to 
wait, and in the course of a half hour, the 
crew, in tow of the crimps, appeared on the 
scene; I would like to draw a veil over this 
part of the story and leave the reader the 
simple picture of the men rowing toward the 
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Battery, with Scouse shaking his fist at the 
ship, but realism which in itself consti- 
tutes the highest romance, bids me tell 
things as I saw them, and the final tragedy 
is a part of the the old days under sail that 
none of us wish to see return. 

I looked for Frenchy, but hardly knew 
him. His beard was trimmed close to his 
chin, he wore his old cap but had on a cheap 
new suit of clothes, wrinkled as though he 
had slept in them, and his eyes were blood- 
shot. He seemed to avoid me, as he hung 
in the rear of the crowd. For every man 
to be paid off, at least two crimps were on hand. 

All were more or less under the weather, 
the smell of cheap whiskey permeated the 
room, and the ribald jests of the crimps, 
the constant whooping up of an ill-sustained 
merriment, gave the gathering a ghastly 
character that drove home to me with 
peculiar force. No doubt the close approach 
to the money, caused the robbers more than 
a passing thrill. A couple of special bouncers 
from the inner office appeared when the 
gathering became too obstreperous, and I 
had a chance to say “hello” to the gang. 
Peter was there, sober, and wide-eyed with 
astonishment, having come from the house 
of Mrs. Burdick, the good angel of the water- 
front. Australia, in a new rig, derby, watch, 
and soiled linen, kept bursting into song’ 
not the songs of the sea, but some cheap 
new airs picked up along the Bowery. 

“T owe them half of what’s coming to 
me,” he whispered, as if this was something 
to be proud of; a crimp slid up, and he at 
once ceased his confidences; all hands acted 
as though they were in charge of jailers, 
which in fact they were. 

Brenden, Charlie Horse, and Tommy, sat 
in a corner, sullen, and I judge partly sober. 

Their attendants, were anything but 
friendly. Martin, Fred, Tony, and Old 
Smith, had given themselves over body and 
soul. Smith was already promised a ship, 
to sail in a week, so he had seven more days 
of hilarious living to look forward to, and 
then another drill, around the Horn or the 
Cape of Good Hope; another such voyage 
as we had just passed through. 

Axel, and Hitchen, were in their old 
clothes, they had seen the sights, but seemed 
far steadier than the rest. 


(Continued on page 352) 





















Peg O’ My Heart, a 67-Footer 


HE plans herewith show a new power 
cruiser designed and now building by 
F. S. Nock, East Greenwich, for Mr. 

W. C. Walker, of Hartford, Conn. 

The general dimensions of the craft are 
as follows: Length, O. A. 67 ft. breadth 
of beam 13 ft. and draft 4 ft. The con- 
struction is especially heavy, the specifica- 
tions calling for oak keel sided 6 in., oak 
frames 2 in. x 2 in. spaced 10 in. c toc., 
and doubled in the wake of the engine room, 
while the planking is 134 in. yellow pine. The 
deck beams are yellow pine and are planked 
with 1% in. white pine in narrow widths. 

The propelling power plant is a four-cylin- 
der, four-stroke 8 in. x 10 in. machine of 
well known make which should be equal to 
driving the craft at a cruising speed of 
approximately 10 miles an hour. The gaso- 
lene tanks are of sufficient capacity to 

_insure a cruising radius of 600 miles exclusive 
of the auxiliary tanks. The boat is electri- 
cally lighted, current being supplied by a 
separate lighting set. 

As shown in the plans the interior ar- 
rangement consists of crew’s quarters in 





the fore peak, dining saloon in the forward 
deck house with a galley abaft it. These 
apartments are finished in mahogany and 
the furnishings will be kept in harmony 
with the trim. The owner’s and a single 
stateroom are under the house aft; both of 
these are finished in mahogany and white. 
A large toilet recom adjoins the quarters aft, 
completely fitted and finished in white. 

The usual deck equipment will be fur- 
nished, and a high speed tender in addition 
to the rowing dinghy, both of these to be 
carried on davits. The craft will be called 
Peg O’ My Heart after the owner’s former 
boat. 


Towing the Dinghy 
When much towing is going to be done, 
it will pay to have a good long painter on 
the dinghy, as the distance at which the 
boat is towed should vary according to the 
different conditions of wind and sea. In 
smooth water and at a uniform speed a boat 





will tow very much easier if she is given 
enough painter to let her ride on the cres 
of one of the stern waves which the boat 
doing the towing makes. In a power bout, 
if the first wave is close under the counter 
she will tow best on the top of the second 
stern wave, but if you get her back of the 
crest of that wave, she will pull much harder 
on the painter, owing to the fact that she 
has constantly to climb to the crest of that 
wave. In a power boat that runs at a uni- 
form rate of speed, this position is usually 
the same in smooth water and the painter 
can be marked accordingly. In the sai 
boat, however, the speed varies and the 
distance to this following wave likewis 
changes so that it will take different lengths 
of painter for different speeds. In a follow- 
ing or bad quartering sea, much more line 
must be given the dinghy to keep it from 
forereaching and ramming the stern. In 
rough water 15 to 20 fathoms is not to 
much for her, and the Gloucester fishermet 
often tow their seine boats at the end of 2 
painter two or three times this length, 
where they ride much easier. 
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A 36-Foot Waterline Ketch for 
Off Shore Cruising 


The plans herewith are of a 45-foot over- 
all auxiliary ketch designed by John G. 
Alden, of Boston, for Dr. Grenfell, famous 
as a missionary along the bleak Labrador 
coast. The plans show a wholesome, full- 
bodied craft 45 feet overall, 36 feet on the 
waterline, 11 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet 
ll inches draft. This craft is sim- 
ilar in many respects to Bonnie 
Jean, one of Mr. Alden’s older 
boats, and is at present building 
at East Boothbay, Maine. 
construction is extremely heavy, 
the specifications calling for alter- / 
nate sawn and bent frames and } ae 4 
yellow pine planking. 

Her power plant is a heavy duty / 
18 H. P. motor which will give her 


feet, 475 feet being carried in the mainsail, 


‘ 248 in the driver and 352 feet in the two 


headsails. As 6,000 pounds of iron 
ballast is carried in the keel the craft will 
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have ample stability which, coupled with 
her full underbody, will create an especially 
able craft. 

There is a narrow deck house, that will 
give light and ventilation to the cabinand 
will protect to a degree the small sunken 
cockpit aft from which the craft is handled. 

The arrangement below is quite different 
from that usually found on yachts but, as 
the boat has been designed for a special 
purpose, this plan fulfils every want. The 
motor is under the companion steps at the 
foot of which on the starboard side is a toilet 


room. Opposite this is a shipmate 
range, galley sink, dresser, dish 
lockers and locker for food. The 


main cabin hasan upholstered locker 

each side with a transom berth 

above, while forward of this there 
' is room for an additional party of 
\ two. 
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A Hydroaeroplane Tender for 
United States Signal Corps 


Because of warlike times and the very 
real service many yachtsmen will have in 
the coast defense fleet before another year 
rolls around the drawings herewith are 
especially interesting. Craft of this type are 
as necessary for the efficient patroling of the 
coasts as boats that may see more spectacu- 
lar service and the men in command, with 
those on deck, if possible, will be drawn 
from those who have had experience in 
handling and owning motor boats. 
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The plans show a 52-foot by 14-foot 
tender now being built from designs by 
J. Murray Watts, for use in conjunction 
with the war hydroaeroplanes at their 
station near Norfolk. This boat is powered 
with a 150 H. P. model F-M, Sterling 
motor, which will give good speed in 
spite of the generous beam and heavy con- 
struction necessary for this class of boat. 

There is a powerful derrick and winch so 
located that a damaged ‘plane may be 
lifted to the deck. The boat is also equip- 
ped with a very necessary work bench and 
tools for making repairs. This tender will 
act as a mother ship to the air fleet, and 
can carry a Jarge number of spare parts, 
fuel, lubricating oil, etc., as well as having 
liberal accommodations below for four men. 
The deck beams have ample strength to 
support the recoil of anti-aircraft guns 
while the balance of the construction is 
rugged. The outboard appearance of the 
boat gives a hint of her workman-like 
qualities. An important part of the equip- 
ment is the 20-inch navy type search- 
light, current for which is supplied by 
an independent 4 K. W. electric lighting 
plant. 























Manatee, a 35-Footer, Accepted 
by the Navy Department 


Of the many privately owned motor- 
boats accepted for Government Service 
Manatee is most unusual in that she is but 
35 feet in length, while specifications 
particularly call for a minimum length of 40 
feet. The craft is of V-bottom design and 









was formerly owned by Mr. LS. Per. 
cival, of Boston. Her speed with , 
6-cylinder Sterling motor, is approximate), 
28 miles an hour. 
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The motor is enclosed amidships in a well- 
ventilated cabin and under the forwarl 
decks are tanks, work room, lockers, etc 
Manatee is admirably adapted for service 
having many points that are of especial 
advantage for a small fast despatch boat 
which, coupled with reliability and goo 
seagoing qualities make her an all arount 


_useful craft. 





MANATEE IS A 35-FOOTER OWNED BY MR, L. S. PERCIVAL OF BOSTON WHO HAS ENROLLED 
HER IN THE FIRST NAVAL DISTRICT 
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A 40-footer of Wholesome Type 
pA wholesome and able 40-footer with 
accommodations for extended cruising is 
shown in the accompanying drawings 
which are from the office of Edson B. 
Schock, Seattle, Wash. The construction 
is heavy, the specifications calling for white 
oak keel and frame, yellow pine planking 
and heavy oak joiner work, which com- 
bined with 10 feet of beam and a draft of 
3 feet create a boat suitable for outside 
cruising, and one in which those aboard may 
feel secure in any kind of weather. The 
craft is of the same general type as the 
Schock-designed ocean racers, Berneyo and 
Irene, both of which successfully accom- 
plished the race from New York to Bermuda 
several years ago. 

There is a 12-foot cockpit aft, housing 
beneath its floor, water and fuel tanks of 
large capacity. The main cabin is arranged 
with two transom berths, several roomy 
















lockers, sideboard and folding table. A 
completely equipped toilet room of ample 
size opens from the cabin on the starboard 
side forward. 

The engine room besides including an 
18 H. P. 3-cylinder motor has a pipe berth 
and sink in the port side and in addition 
on the opposite side an ice chest, stove and 
cupboard for supplies, dishes, etc. A second 
toilet room is well forward with the usual 
fittings and in addition has shelves each side 

An interesting feature of the design is a 
helmsman’s cockpit, let into the forward 
raised deck, to which all motor controls 
are extended, and which is the logical 
position from which to navigate a boat of 
this size. 


Anchoring in a Strange Place 

When anchoring in a strange anchorage, 
it is always advisable to heave the lead so 
Allowance must then 


as to find the depth. 
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be made for the state of the tide, so as to 
give enough cabie for riding safely at high 
water. This course is the safest, even when 
local advice is available, as the fisherman’s 
or paid hand’s notions of depth are some- 
times very wide of the mark. This sug- 
gestion of taking a sounding when anchoring 
may seem superfluous, but the number of 
boats to be seen perched on mud banks at 
low water in any resort of yachts, and the 
many others which pick up their hooks and 
drift away on the top of the tide, amply 
justify the mention of this matter here. 
Anchor cables should be marked with 
black paint, to show how much is being 
paid out. For small vessels one dab of 
paint at 5 fathoms, two dabs at 10 fathoms, 
one at 20 fathoms, and two again at 30 
fathoms give an easily-found indicationfof 
the length. It need hardly be stated that 
the length of cable required is reckoned 
form the water level, not from the bits. 
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Yachting and Yacht 








THE V-BOTTOM CRUISER ECHO III, OWNED BY WM. BEADENKOPH IS OF HAND DESIGN AND IS POWERED 
WITH A 5-IN. X 6-IN. VAN BLERCK MOTOR 


Permits for Yachtsmen During War Time 


Commander R, D. Hasbrouck, Captain of the 
Port of Boston, has asked the secretaries of the 
various yacht clubs in his district, which is the 
First, to issue a certificate to all yacht club mem- 
bers who wish to put their boats in commission and 
use them this summer. The Department wishes 
a complete canvass of the yacht clubs in order to 
find out approximately the number of men who will 
go yachting this summer. All of these certificates 
upon being filled out will be forwarded to Com- 
mander Hasbrouck, who will, in turn, issue a license 
to the individual members, which will remain in 
force, at the discretion of the officer of the port 
during the war. 

In this particular district a great number of 
pleasure craft are in use every summer and, ex- 
cepting those that have been accepted by the Navy 
Department for units in the Coast Patrol Fleet, 
practicaily all of them will be in use this summer 
and the licensing will be a matter of great detail. 
To avoid duplication, a member of a number of 
clubs will select one club only from which to apply 
for a license. The yachtsmen are in accord with 
this arrangement and believe that it will not only 
assist the Navy Department in handling the situa- 
tion but will stimulate yachting during the summer. 

By placing the matter of vouched-for yacht club 
members in the hands of the club secretaries, Com- 
mander Hasbrouck has made it much easier for all 
concerned, and the earlier the applications are 
filed the quicker the yachtsmen may get to sailing. 


South Boston Yacht Club Races 


Believing that a cessation of yachting will be a 
backward step both for yachting and the spread 
of yachting in general the South Boston Yacht 
Club plans to sail eight club races for the champion- 
ships and for the Commodore’s and Vice-Commo- 
dore’s Cups and other trophies as well as for cash 
prizes, as during the past seasons. The races will be 
sailed over the club courses at City Point. The 
first race will be held on June 9, the other dates 
being June 23, July 7, July 28, August 11 and 28, 
September 8 and 22. 

In every case a championship prize will be awarded 
to the three leading boats of the Class at the end of 
the racing season. 

The Buzzards Bay 21-footers, 18-footers and 

Sonder boats and many of the handicap class boats 
are entered for the races. There will also be 
special events for power boats. 
_ The Buzzards Bay Class, especially, is a most 
interesting one as it has been racing in the Racing 
Union of Massachusetts for a number of years, and 
is now the largest and most popular class. There 
are enrolled in the South Boston Yacht Club a 
number of new boats which means that some of the 
old champions will have to meet new comers. 
Charles E. Benton of the South Boston Yacht 
Club is the owner of one of these new craft, Gipsy. 
Saracen is another fast boat of the Buzzards Bay 
fleet that will make her first appearance in Boston 
waters. Both of these craft are being made ready 
for racing. Present indications are that no races 
will be sailed for the Quincy Cup as its defender 
Ellen, owned by Charles P. Curtis, will not go into 
commission this season. 


Echo III—a Wilmington Cruiser 


Wm. Beadenkopf, of Wilmington, was one of the 
first well-known yachtsmen to place his order for 
an express cruiser and get early delivery. His boat 
was designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. and has just the 
right accommodations for use in and around 
Delaware Bay and adjacent waters. 30 feet x 8 
feet x 30 inches, powered with a _ four-cylinder 
5 inch x6 Minch Van Blerck motor with full electrical 
equipment, this natty little cruiser covers just 
22 miles in sixty minutes and, at a pinch, still has 
a little left up her sleeve. Normally the engine 
turns about 1,100 R. P, M. and operates a 21 x 22 
three blade propeller. The motor is placed in the 
open cockpit but efficiently encased by an asbestos 
lined box and quickly removable. For ordinary 
cruising this box remains over the engine, but in 
long runs, or races, etc., the box is removed and the 
engine given every opportunity to run at a reason- 
able temperature. By placing the engine in the 
cockpit in this way, the forward cabin is left abso- 
lutely clear, thus affording ample accommodations 
for a boat of this size and type. Mr. Beadenkopf’s 
brother, C. M. Beadenkopf, chose the open type of 
boat and had a 30-foot x 6 feet 8 inches x 4 feet 2 
inches Hand V-Bottom type of open fishing boat 
built at the same time as “Echo III” and christened 
her ‘Blue Hen.”” The power plant of this boat is 
also a four-cylinder Van Blerck. 


Notice To Small Craft Navigating in the Vicinity of 
The Locks At Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Notice is hereby given to the owners and masters 
of yachts, launches and other small boats navi- 
gating the St. Mary’s River, near Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, that a restricted area has been estab- 
lished in which smal! boats are not permitted to 
navigate, except for the purpose of calling at the ex- 
amination stations. The restricted area covers the 
width of the river, beginning at the upper end of the 
Michigan Northern Power Company’s canal and 
ending at the east end of the canal approach wall 
below the locks. All small boats desiring to make a 
lockage must proceed directly to one of the exam- 
ining stations, the location of which is indicated 
by a green flag in the day time and a green light at 
night. Masters of small craft are warned that under 
no circumstances must they pass these examina- 
tion stations until given permission to do so by the 
guard at that point. 

Except for the purpose of proceeding directly 
to the examination stations, no small craft will 
enter the restricted area, unless having permission 
in writing from the Commanding Officer of the 
Canal Guard, which written permission will specify 
where and when the boat may navigate in the 
restricted area. 

Signed, H. BuRGEss, 
Lieut. Colonel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


This Summer’s Activities at City Island 


City Island will be very much on the map this 
summer, for the City Island Welcome Association 
has prepared a program that plans big things for 
yachtsmen and all those who love the water or the 
pleasures offered by it. 
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Club News 


On May 30th, in the afternoon, there will be , 
parade of water craft of all descriptions, both 
decorated and in every day paint and varnish, and 
the evening will see this fleet illuminated, ‘City 
Island Carnival week commences on July Ist with 
preliminary motor boat races in the harbo: during 
the first days and the finals on those (ollowing 
There will also be rowing races and a regatta for the 
smaller sailing classes. 


City Island Regatta Week extends through the 
week of August Ist-8th, beginning with an assem. 
blage of yachts in the harbor and bay from , 
number of yacht clubs. The week will feature yacht 
racing both on the Sound and in the harbor, 

City Island Old Home Week starting on Septem. 
ber Ist will stage a parade of sailors, a review of 
boats, band concerts, and last but not least a 
Venetian Fete. The town will be open to yachts. 
men and a rousing welcome will be in waiting for 
all visitors. 


Making the Yacht Pay for Itself 


The M. A. Baston, a two-masted schooner, 75 
feet L. O. A. and of 45 tons burden has been pur. 
chased by Mr. William G. Raoul, of New York, 
The Baston hails from Savannah, Ga., was built, 
and formerly used, as a fisherman. Mr. Raoul in. 
tends to refit the craft, thus creating a comfortable 
and well appointed yacht in which, with a crew of 
four or five men, he will cruise between Atlantic 
seaboard ports and the islands of the West Indies, 


By carrying freight a profit may be derived from 
the summer’s cruise which, although not being its 
primary object, will at least offset most of the ex- 
pense of operating the craft and add in a degree to 
the interest. of visiting among the islands and the 
people of the Caribbean Sea. 


Of Interest To Trapshooters 


The Du Pont Long Run Trophy proposition 
which proved so popular among trapshooters during 
1915 and 1916 will be continued this year witha 
few minor changes. During the operation of. the 
plan in 1917 an attractive watch fob will be 
awarded to amateur and professional trapshooters 
for their first straight run of 50 targets or over. 
For each additional run of 50 or over the shooter 
will receive a bar for attachment to his fob, the 
width of the bar dependent upon the length of his 
run. When an anigteur has made 15 runs of 50 
straight or better he is awarded a standard, open- 
face 17-jewel watch with a 25-year guaranteed case, 
either lady’s or gentleman’s model. A profes 
sional is required to make 25 long runs in order to 
win one of these trophies. 

As soon as a shooter has made a sufficient num- 
ber of runs to win a watch, he may start competing 
for another. It should be understood, however, 
that the Long Run Trophy winner has the priv- 
lege of taking merchandise to the value of $20.0 
instead of the second or third watch which he maj 
win. 

During 1917 instead of awarding the shooter 4 
second Long Run Trophy fob for his sixteenth rus, 
he will be given a pair of appropriate and attrac: 
tive cuff links. Should he make sufficient number 
of long runs this year to entitle him to a third fob, 
he will be sent a handsome scarf pin instead of at 
other fob. A bar will also be sent to the shooter 1" 
addition to the cuff links or scarf pin for attacl 
ment to his first fob. If a shooter has won one 0 
more fobs during 1915 and 1916, he will not b 
awarded another one in 1917. Cuff links will be 
sent him instead of the first fob he wins this yeaf 
and a scarf pin in lieu of the second. This rulisg 
applies to amateurs and professionals alike. _ 

It is understood of course that all runs in ordt 
to count must be made in registered tournamen’ 
and by shooters using Dupont, Ballistite, Schulte 
or Empire Powder. The Du Pont Company fees 
sure that their 1917 Long Run Trophy propositie? 
will appeal to the trapshooters and that they ¥" 
avail themselves of the opportunity to win the 
attractive trophies. 
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BEFORE heading this yacht out into the 
combers thé yachtsman is careful to 
equip his craft with the last word in tackle, 
block and gear. He tolerates no passe, no 
outworn device. In that same spirit of 
up-to-the-minute alertness he insists that 
his shoes be soled with TEXTAN—the 
Goodrich Fibre Composition that is relegat- 
ing to the obsolete leather as material for 
soles, 


Won the Gtbors 
Come Ab oard ~ 


YACHTING 
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E enjoys his TEXTAN soled shoes 


from the moment he puts them on. 
They are so pliable they need no “breaking 
in’—their style is perfect—they are imper- 
vious to water—they cling to the deck no 
matter how icy or slimy. 


Best of all they far outwear any leather 
sole. TEXTAN soles come on many of the 
new shoes—and can be easily put on old 
ones. For every Foot in the Family. 


Made only by 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY 








—the Goo 


AKRON, OHIO 


=SFAN 


drich Fibre Sole for YOUR Shoes 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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Important Meeting of Western Boat Builders 


A very significant meeting was held at the plant 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, 
Milwaukee, May Ist, under the direction of the 
officials of the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
of the Navy Department, who have charge of the 
construction of the 110-foot Submarine Chasers. 
The meeting, was attended by: Naval Constructor 
Furer; Chief Inspector John H. Wells and In- 
spector R. H. Hubbell of the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment; Mr. Davenport, Dubuque Boat & Boiler 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa; Mr. Burger, Burger Boat 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Mr. Herbert Toye, 
Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, Ohio; Mr. 
Hartman, Hartman-Greiling Co., Green Bay, Wis.; 
Mr. Zickes, Rocky River Dry Dock Co., Rocky 
River, Ohio; Mr. W. C. Morehead, Mr. W. D. 
Beauvais and Mr. H. R. Chadwick, of the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The meeting was called primarily for the 
purpose of enabling Naval Constructor Furer and 
Chief Inspector J. H. Wells to explain some of the 
technical problems involved in construction. As 
a result F the conference, however, arrangements 
were worked out by the representatives of the 
various boat building companies for a co-operative 
purchasing organization to handle all the material 
required in the construction of the submarine 
chasers which will be built in the Great Lakes and 
Mississippi Valley regions. 

For the first time in the history of the industry, 
an opportunity has been presented for the boat 
builders to really get together and become ac- 
quainted with each other. This situation is most 
gratifying, as heretofore there has been an entire 
lack of team work and confidence as between the 
builders even in the same section of the country. 

The organization of a co-operative purchasing 
association reflects the application of modern 
business principles to a very practical problem. In 
time of war all forces should be mobilized so as to 
eliminate lost motion. Instead of each one of these 
Western builders going into the market and obtain- 
ing prices and deliveries on the many hundreds of 
items of fittings that will be required in the sub- 
marine chasers, the work will be handled entirely 
by one department. Not only does this plan 
relieve the builders of a great deal of work; but 
it also will result in much lower prices, as the 
manufacturers will be asked to bid on the material 
for the entire number of boats building in the district 
rather than for the requirements of each contractor. 

The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
has volunteered the services of its Purchasing 
Department to handle the work. One of the 
Government Inspectors will be located at the plant 
in Milwaukee, so that all supplies and equipment can 
be officially approved, thus eliminating any possi- 
bility of rejection of materials at a later date. As 
quotations are received results will be tabulated 
and forwarded in daily reports to the various 
members of the organization. 

The Western builders are to be congratulated 
upon taking the initiative in so important a move- 
ment, as the plan they have in mind recommends 
itself from every possible viewpoint and argues 
well for the good of the industry. 


Some Recent Yacht Sales 
The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency has sold the 
105-foot Diesel engine steamer W. C. T. U., owned 
by the Howard Lumber Co., of New York to the 
United States Government for service in the First 
Naval District. 
The same Agency has also sold the following: 


TO 


et. 
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schooner yacht Constance 
owned by William Amory Gardner, of Groton, 
Mass., to John Howard, of Alexandria, Va., the 
50-foot motor boat Doris B III owned by Jacob 
C. Benz, of Lynn, Mass., to Professor James R. 
Tewett, of Harvard College for use in the Second 
Naval District, the 66-foot motor boat Polly 
owned by William T. Rich, of Boston, to H. M. 
Merriam, of Watertown, Conn., for use in the 
Second Naval District, the 39-foot motor boat 
Mascot owned by Fred P. Borden, of Quincy, 
Mass., to Norman H. White, of Brookline, Mass., 
for use in the Second Naval District, the 39-foot 
waterline auxiliary yawl Pawnee owned by A. 
Winsor Weld, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., to Charles 
D. Vail, of Lynnbrook, Long Island, N. Y., and the 
27-foot motor boat Ruth II owned by Paul Wat- 
kins, of Winona, Minn., to William C. Brewer, of 
Boston for use at Northeast Harbor, Maine. 


125-foot auxiliary 


A Safety Suit That Really Preserves Life 


All those who were lucky enough to get to the 
recent Motor Boat Show at New York found the 
tank in the southwest corner of the building one 
of the most interesting exhibits there, because here 
was shown in actual operation a new safety suit 
designed for saving life at sea. It was the first 
practical demonstration that yachtsmen had seen 
of one of the most efficient life-saving suits that 
has yet been put upon the market, for not only does 
this suit keep the occupant afloat for an indefinite 
period, but, at the same time, it keeps him dry and 
warm and gives thorough protection from exposure. 
Inasmuch as one gets into it with all his clothes on 
and is kept absolutely dry, even the hands being 
protected, the face only being exposed, the suit 
affords a degree of comfort not possessed by any 
other device of its kind. It even has a pocket large 
enough to carry a canteen with sufficient liquid 
food to last the occupant forty-eight hours or 


longer. It’s a testimony to the valu 
that some 75% of the cabin passengers 
making the voyage across the Atlantic are buy 
and taking these suits with them. In many ¢; 
putting them on and wearing them continual 
while the ship is in the barred zone. 

While made of rubber, the suit does not depesi 
for buoyancy on air- tightness alone but upor 
special composition with which the upper a m 
is padded, so that even if punctured or damage 
the safety of the occupant is not in any way llocied 
and this padding also adds to the warmth of te 
suit. This special composition is approved }y 
the United States Government for life preservers, 

So buoyant is this special composition padding 
that tests have been made with a man in the wate 
holding a bar of iron weighing 50 pounds, whicd 
was lifted clear of the water, the weight not immer. 
ing the occupant below the shoulders. 

At this time when yachtsmen are apt to 
called into the service of the Naval Coast Defeng 
Reserve or to have their boats used for the Nava 
Coast Patrol where they must stay out in am 
weather, these suits should make an almost vitd 
part of the boat's equipment, for they are the vey 
best guarantee against loss of life in an emergeng 
that has yet been put aboard a boat. Every yachts 
man should see that his boat is equipped with ow 
or more of these suits this summer. 

There is on file in the Navy Department a report 
on the Safety Suit, based on thorough tests at th 
Philadelphia Navy Y ard, which is highly gratifying 
and the suits are recommended for hospital ships 
and for the most valuable personnel of the Fighting 
Ships, etc. 

The officers of the Life Preserver Suit Co., at | 
Broadway, report that Ever-Warm Safety Sui 
being taken by voyagers on practically every lin 
leaving American ports and are finding their way! 
such boats as the U. S. S. Mayflower, etc. 
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WEARING AN EVER-WARM SAFETY SUIT ONE MAY JUMP OVERBOARD IN THE COLDEST WEA THER 
WITHOUT SHOCK AND REMAIN AFLOAT IN COMFORT 
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with one 


t a repor . The crank shaft and connecting rods of the 50 H.P. Silent 
sts at th - ms 

ratify, Valve-Driggs Engine are drop forged of heat-treated Chrome 
vite Fea Vanadium Steel. 


at 2 OILING The main bearings are supported by upper crank case and 


very linc ar are held in rigid alignment by generous ribbing. 
“ir way ty tans 
This engine is able to deliver its 50 H.P. efficiently and con- 
tinously because its three rotating valves have large intake 
and exhaust ports which provide for unrestricted passage 
“qEcRARsh of gas and purity of the mixture due to thorough scav- 
enging. 


Unlike the chattering poppet valves, our silent gas-tight 
valves are noiseless—a welcome luxury. 


The New Silent Valve-Driggs Marine Engine is backed by 
our extensive experience in making ordnance for the gov- 
ernment. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


DRIGGS ORDNANCE CO. 


Dept. C 
120 Broadway New York 


Gas Tests 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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AT THE STERLING ENGINE FACTORY IN BUFFALO THE ENTIRE FORCE IS A COMMITTEE OF ONE TO SEE 


THAT THE ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG IS PROPERLY ENFORCED 


A Sterling Flag Raising 

The great ripple of patriotic demonstration that 
swept over the American nation at the declaration 
of a state of war with Germany, rolled into a 
gigantic tidal wave as it gathered speed on its west- 
ward trend, Passing through the mechanical 
district of the middle west, it culminated in numer- 
ous flag raisings in the industrial corporations, the 
employees of each manufacturing plant volun- 
tarily circulating petitions and freely contributing 
toward the purchase of the banner. 

The marine engine builders, probably more 
familiar with the submarine menace abroad, than 
any other group, through their effort to assist the 
Allies in combating the U-boats, realized more fully 
the purport of the President’s decree, and at the 
Plant of the Sterling Engine Company the spirit 
of patriotism is well represented. On April 14th 
at 11 a. m., work at the plant suspended for the 
day. A detachment of the 74th Infantry, N. G., 
N. Y., paraded to the front to the tune played by 
the Sterling Employees’ drum corps—while a group 
of pretty Sterling stenographers filed past to their 
appointed stations. 

The steady roll of the drum, stirred the inward 
thoughts of the serious regiment of employees that, 
led by President Criqui, marched steadily and 
in orderly lines to a position facing the flag. 
At “Present Arms!”’ every man stood at attention 
and in impressive silence, broken only by the 
undertone from the drum corps, the flag slowly rose, 
until caught by the wind, it floated out over the 
street while a husky ‘‘Hurrah!”’ broke from the 
hundreds of employees and Buffalonians that 
blocked the traffic. The ceremony closed with the 
firing of bombs from the roof. 

The Sterling flag is 25 feet x 15 feet and proudly 
adorns the front of the shop each day; every member 
of the Sterling force is a.committee of one to see 
that ‘Etiquette of the Flag”’ is properly enforced. 


Why Not Have Real Coffee Aboard Your Yacht 


From time immemorial it has been the privilege 
of sailors to kick about the “‘grub’’ handed out to 
them and particularly to the coffee, which usually 
had more ‘Boot leg’”’ to it than the occasion war- 
ranted. The same privilege is accorded yachts- 
men, only with less justice, because they usually 
make and are, therefore, responsible for what comes 
off the galley stove. Every small boat yachtsman 
or large boat yachtsman, for that matter, often 
recalls the poor apology for coffee that has been 
brewed while the yacht was under way and served 
to him either with meals or during the night 
watch. 

With the ordinary brown coffee the constant 
rolling and pitching of the vessel when at sea keeps 
the grounds stirred up so that when served the 
liquid is usually muddy or riley, and doesn’t have 
the same clear look or fine flavor that it should 
have. Also, cooks aboard ships have a habit of 
letting coffee stand in the pot in which it is made 
until it is hardly fit to drink. This isn’t necessary 
at the present time, and there is no reason why the 
very finest cup of coffee could not be brewed regard- 
less of the state of the weather. 

This can be brought about by using the G. 
Washington Refined Coffee, which instead of being 
in the bean or ground, the extract of coffee comes 
in the form of a fine powder so that all that it is 
necessary to do is to heat a kettle of water, put a 
teaspoonful of the coffee extract into a cup, pouring 
the boiling water on top of it. Before the spoon 





can be placed in the cup the coffee is dissolved and 
this sterling beverage is ready. 

For the men in the snug cabin or for the watch 
that comes on deck at midnight or 4 A. M. there 
is thus no muddy coffee, no fine grounds or no 
peculiar taste, added to which is the fact that this 
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coffee is 100% pure as it makes use of all the coffee 
in the berry that is good to use. Attractive silver 
caddies for carrying the tins of coffee may be had, 
making a very useful little table ornament, 


Aerothrust Outboard Motor for Auxiliary Power 


The usual type of outboard motor although 
specially well adapted for small craft has not been 
used as auxiliary power for sailing yachts to any 
great extent. One of the reasons for this is that 
the length of shaft necessary for a proper sub- 
mersion of the propeller complicates the construction 
and in other ways is not practicable. 

However, there is on the market a very interesting 
power plant suitable as power for auxiliary sailing 
craft. This is the Aerothrust Outboard Motor, which 
is built in two sizes, 3 H. P.and 5H. P. As may be 
seen by the photograph and, as the name implies, the 
Aerothrust Outboard Motor gives a_ forward 
motion to the boat through the use of a wooden- 
aerial propeller, it being directly connected to the 
motor thus eliminating in every way gearing and 
unnecessary complication. 

The complete outfit is very light and may easily 
be carried and attached by one man. There is a 
guard about the propeller, preventing any stray 
rope end becoming entangled with it or from 
striking anyone aboard 

The tank of the 5 H. P. engine may be placed 


anywhere in the boat for the fuel is forced to the Motor 
under air pressure. The 3 H. P. motor has a tant 
mounted integral with it. 

A good feature of the engine is that the thrug j, 
continual regardless of how much the boat Ditches 
or rolls. 

Mr. E. L. Reynolds, of 150 Lafayette Stree 
New York City, has one of these motors installed 
on his yacht and it has given every satisfaction. 


The Gray Boat Builder’s Catalog for 1917 


A unique and valuable book is the Boat Builder 
catalog published by the Gray Motor Company 
of Detroit, Michigan, the 1917 edition of which ¢ 
just off the press, a copy having been received g 
this office recently. Although the Gray Moto 
Company manufacture no boats of any kind, they 
publish this large and expensive catalog showing 
the stock models of a large number of prominen; 
boat builders throughout the country for the py. 
pose of co-operating with the boat builders ang 
rendering a service to prospective motor boat and 
engine owners of the greatest value. A great 
many motor boatmen are somewhat at a logs ty 
know where they can secure a hull which meets 
with their requirements without going to the 
expense of having designs drawn and a special boat 
built for their purpose. By referring to the Boat 
Builders’ catalog, it is a 10 to 1 bet that they car 
find just what they want among the many modek 
and sizes of craft represented. 

In this catalog no description or prices of Gray 
Motors are made except that a cut of several o 
their engines appear on the back cover. Th 
inside of the magazine is devoted exclusively t 
the various boats including runabouts, cruisers 
commercial craft, auxiliaries, and other type 
marketed by various boat builders located in a 
sections of this country and Canada. There ar 
boats for salt water and boats for fresh water 
there are boats for deep water and boats for shallun 
water; there are boats for rough water and boats 
for smooth water; there are boats for high spect 
and there are boats for moderate cruising spe 
there are boats for work and there are boats for 
play; in fact, there is a boat adapted for even 
purpose in this great catalog. 








A Clever and Convenient Tide Table 


C. D. Durkee & Co. have just issued a new for 
of scientific tide table which is one of the most cot: 
venient that has ever come to our attention. | 
consists of a little booklet with a movable dial # 
on the face of a clock numbered from one to tweltt 
hours. Opposite this is a standard tide calendé 
for the year figured from some standard place on the 
Atlantic Coast. By moving the upper dial on th 
face of the clock until its marker corresponds wit 
the time of first or second tide on the clock face \# 
shown in the calendar for the date) high water i 
any other place can be found by comparing th 
number on the dial with an indexed list of harbors 
and places along the Atlantic Coast, from Maine 
Florida. 

This device saves hunting through a book att 
doing a lot of figuring to find the tide for somt 
particular locality, and it can all be done ve 
quickly and with great accuracy. They may ®™ 
had by sending to C. D. Durkee & Co., enclosij 
25 cents in stamps. 
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At the Speedway Shops 


Where the conversion of large yachts and small, for war service, is rapidly 
being effected with a precision and thoroughness so characteristic of this firm. 


Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury Company, Consolidated 
Dept. D. Morris Heights, New York City 









































F ILLING PLUG 


SEAMLESS STEEL 


TANKS. 


TINNED. & TESTED 
JANNEY, STEINMETZ & Co. PHILA. 


GASOLINE. 























SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 





OVERHEARD ABOARD A HOMEWARDBOUND BANK- 
FISHERMAN 
Skipper (anxiously). ‘“‘How’s everything for’ard after 
that dive she’s just took?” 
Fisherman (nonchalently). ‘Alright, Skip. She washed 


the crowd out o’ the lee bunks an’ flooded the fo’c’sle. 
Swep’ all th’ cook’s pots off’n his stove—”’ 


Skipper (greatly concerned). “Did it put his fires out?” 

Fisherman. ‘Oh, no! The SHIPMATE'’S built for this 
submarinin’—”’ 

Skipper (with a sigh of relief). 
ner’ll be ready in time!”’ 


iTRADE MARK 
My 


BITUMARINE 


| YACHT GLUE 


| 
( 
r paying the seams of 
Vocten Motor Boats, etc. 
Adhesive, flexible, insoluble, extremely durable and 
always reliable. Samples and quotations at your 
service. Send for them now. 


W. A. BRIGGS 


Bitumen{¥B) Gmpary. 
3303 Richmond Sf. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


“‘Thank Heaven! Din- 


MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. 






































Its service is absolutely free. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 
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Main Saloon, seating capacity for meals ten 
people. Sleepin accommodations for four people. 


AFIFTY FOOT Military Type 


Express Cruiser that com- 
fortably and luxuriously accome 
modates a party of eight and a 
crew of two, yet which is capable 
of a speed of 22-24 miles an hour. 
A typical example of the very 
last word in standardized and 
completely equipt Military Type 
Express Cruisers. 
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Don’t Forget your Bearings 

(Continued from page 322 
time of the second bearing by taking two 
bearings on the same object, provided you 
know your speed through the water and the 
distance run. This works out as follows: 

Take a bearing on some prominent shore 

object, or point of land, note the time and 
speed, or read the patent log. Steering the 
same course, or noting the changes, when the 
bearing has changed three points or more 
take another bearing, noting the time or 
reading the patent log. Plot the two bear- 


B 


A 


Fig. 1. Position established by cross bearings on two objects 
, and B, 

ings on the chart, and from some con- 

venient point along the first bearing draw a 

line representing our course and distance 
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VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 


Mw "Few 15, , FE". 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 
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between bearings. Now with the parallel] 
rulers draw through the end of this line a 
line parallel to the first bearing. Where it 
intersects the second bearing is our position 
at the time of taking the second bearing. 


Cc 
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Fig. 2. Two bearings on the same object. On a bow and beam 
bearing the distance from land 4 is equal to the distance 
sailed A-D. 





Suppose we take a bearing when the object 
is near the bow, noting the time and speed, 
or reading the patent log. Watch the 
bearing, and when it is double the bearing 
first observed again note the time or read 
the patent log. The distance run between 
the two bearings is the distance of the object 
at the time of second bearing. A frequent 
use of this is in passing lighthouses or points. 
The patent log is read when the object is 
four points on the bow, and again when it is 





Its service is absolutely free. 











Biz galley equipt with built-in refrigerator, dish 
lockers, two burner alcohol range with oven, ete 






















FIFTY FOOT Military Typ 
Express Cruiser owned by 
Mrs. Foster Milliken, New York 
City. Speed 22-24 M. P. H. De 
signed and built by Great Lakes 
Boat Bldj. Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and powered with an eight 
cylinder 6"x 6" Van Blerck uni 
power plant. A _ power plat 
particularly adapted to this tyr 
of boat. 
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abeam, and the distance run in the inter 
is the distance to the lighthouse when! 
yass it. (See Fig. 2.) 

But there may be a shoal] making ot 
and we would like to know beforehand: 
what distance we will pass it to insure a 
not passing too close. Observe the bean 
reading the patent log, when the object 
261% degrees on the bow, and again wher 
is 45 degrees on the bow, and the differes 
of reading of the log, or the distance ' 
have run between, is the distance the obj 















































1-3 shows 


Fig. 3. Several bearings on same object same 


doubled, and distance run 1-3, equals 3-B. 3-4! 
2-3 is the 2614° and 45° bearing and the dist ance 
equals distance 4-B, or when object 1s abeam 


will be when we pass it. (See Fig. 3.) 
all of these cases we assume our spe" 
the bottom is known, and as the lo! 
us our speed through the water 1t m 
corrected for tides, wind, etc. 
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“Let her Roll— Let her Pitch — 
She can’t spoil the Coffee” 


HMiuohmglon’ wr Coffee 


aboard always insures your having absolutely DELICIOUS COFFEE, no matter what 
the weather may be, or whether you “ship” a chef or do. your own chores. 


No coffee pot—No boiling—No dripping. 
No grounds—No trouble—No waste—No failure. 


Every cup made to order at the time of service, at the table, of a 
strength to suit each individual taste. 


Drop a teaspoonful of G. Washington’s Refined Coffee into a 
breakfast cup, add hot water and the coffee is ready. For iced 


|pREPARED COFFE i 


MADE IN Yammy THE CUP 


2 ji coffee, the same quantity dissolved in a glass of iced water. It dis- 


| oFFEELY , “ae 
MU 8soutety PURE COFFEES solves quicker than sugar in either, clear as wine. 


100% PURE COFFEE — NEVER DISTURBS YOU 


30—50—90c airtight cans, except in South West and Canada 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO., 79 WALL ST., N. Y. 
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(Mitchell’s) Non-Fouling Enamel Paint 


FOR BOAT BOTTOMS 


Prevents barnacles and all marine growths. Insures a smooth, 
speedy bottom. Used and recommended by prominent yachtsmen. 
We are prepared to give quick service from any branch named be- 
low. Also supplied by leading paint distributors. 
: Other high grade products are Yacht White, Spar Varnish and 
Porch & Deck Paint. Write for prices and literature. FRANCES IIl—one of our 65-footers 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 


ja anseten. Catt. We build yachts complete and there is no 
New York Chicago Boston divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
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6 East 39th Street 78 West Lake Street 8 Portland Street 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 








one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 


. tion to build you a complete yacl ishe 
Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets : ali tgs eign sys 
. and equipped, at prices that cannot be 

es | A NEW IMPROVED equalled when construction and finish are 


MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 244” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
Sem size toilet. All brass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch and 























7 
¥ = Price $25.00 Engine Co. 
igure 1404 ~~ ae , : 
Manufactured Solely by scale: inten Morris Heights 
ylinder, 644" x 8% P. 
THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., NewYork Twentieth Century Engine ae 
Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Boating 
and 
Camping 
Equipment 


Universal Safety 
Mattress Co., 
Dept. 14 

31 Nassau St. 
New York 








Patrol Life Preserver 


Designed for Mosquito Fleet 


—— ae, 


—— 
The only fiber-filled life 
preserver passed by the 
U.S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service for all vessels. 


Light, compact and handy. 
Supports wearer’s head 
clear of water and adjusts 
to person of any size. Price 
postpaid, $2.75. 


Everready Safety Cushion 





The newest idea in boating 
equipment—a cushion with 
a life preserver inside. The 
life preserver is the only 
type approved by the 
U.S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service that supports the 
wearer’s head clear of 
water. Filled with the ever- 
soft and buoyant Ilanasilk 
and covered with 8-oz. 
khaki-duck, snap-button, 
slip-on-cover. Price post- 
paid, 3.00. 








YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE TO THE 


Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 
'  FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








Former! 


1909—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 
SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE BASIN, ULMER PARK 
at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











or cold—better hot! 


ing, or trapping. 


combination of fresh 


Recipes on the label. 


Dept. R. 











Your grocer will supply. If 
not, send us his name and your 
address, enclosing 25c for full- 
sized can, parcel post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 


Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| IT 

| HITS 
| THE 

| SPOT 


How hungry outdoor men “go to it”” when 
the can of FULL-MEAL, with its rich pun- 
gent odor and homey taste, is served hot 


One can makes a big 


meal for two hungry men when fishing, hunt- 


—for that hungry feeling 


FULL MEAL 


This appetizing, ready-cooked 
f, selec- 
ted vegetables and seasoning is 
solid food—no waste. 
Can be used in many ways— 
baked, sandwiches, stew, soup. 
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Under Sail 
(Continued from page 331) 

I cornered Frenchy. ‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do when you get your pay?” I 
asked. 

“T will pay up what I owe, and. ship for 
England or France.”’ 

“Better, buy a steerage passage for 
Havre.” I reminded when the crimp who 
owned him closed in, and a bull voice 
from the back room, ordered us to line up 
for our pay. 

My name was one of the last to be called, 
and as I got my pay, something over one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, with slops 
and allowance given in Honolulu deducted, 
I returned to the outer room and found most 
of the men gone. As fast as they had got 
their money, the crimps had hurried them off 
to their respective boarding houses. The 
Kanakas came in, still in charge of the 
colored mission, or whatever it was, that 
had them in tow, apparently the only honest 
people there, and I bid those simple fellows;”’ 
“good bye whether Kahemuke ever got 
to “‘Philladelpia,’’ I don’t know, I hope he 
did. 

Presently I was on the street. The crew 
of the Fuller had vanished. I looked for 
Peter, he was gone; I stood alone and 
strangers passed, bumping into me, no 
doubt thinking me a sunburned country 
yokel, stranded in those busy, narrow streets. 

That afternoon, I saw Captain Shackford, 
of the American Line, and was promised 
a billet as cadet on the St. Louis, just re- 
turned to the passenger service after her 
brief career as an auxiliary cruiser during 
the war with Spain. My service in sail was 
completed and I was to experience eighteen 
months, as quartermaster, for I was soon 
promoted, on the St. Louis, during her 
golden age, when for a brief period it looked 
as though the Stars and Stripes were again 
to come into their own upon the Western 


Ocean. 
The End 


[So ends Under Sail. In the July issue Mr. Ries- 
enberg will tell, so far as he knows, what became of 
the men of the Fullers crew—Ed.] 


The Call of the Sky 
(Continued from page 327) 


students throughout the country in the- 


handling of aircraft. 

The just closed aero show had exhibited 
three types of sportman’s machines that 
can be purchased at from $3,000 to $4,000 
—the price of a high powered automobile 
a short while ago. 

Unquestionably the most recent develop- 
ment of importance to the United States 
Government and the aeronautica] industry 
in general is the Organization of the Aero- 
nautical Manufacturers Association, which 
has pledged its support to President Wil- 
son, and placed at his command the re- 
sources of its combined interests. Combined 
these plants are capable of turning out 
several hundred aircraft a week. The 
organization consists of the following firms: 

International Aircraft Co., Burgess Co., 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp., Thomas 
Morse Aircraft Co., S. H. Flint Engineering 
Co., United Eastern Aeroplane Co., Gal- 
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HYDE 


Turbine Type Propellers 


The Most Efficient Propellers 
Ever Designed 





































Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Hyde Windlass Company 


BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 























GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 








Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 














THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 
Hollow Spar Co., makers of all kinds of 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or ice 
boats. Either Hollow or Solid. 


Pigeon = Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


East Boston, Mass. 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 
































WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, -_ 
























Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an Electric 
Launch. Buy a Jewel Detachable 
Row Boat Motor run by electricity. 
No odor or dangerous gasoline. 
Simple,noiseless and powerful. 
Attaches to any Row Boat 
and runs on two six volt 
Batteries. This is our 5th 
successful season. 


Open Window Battery 


ted 
Look inside your storage battery through the — 
open window. See condition of plates and height © elec’ 

If you need g Dew automobile starting Battery buy * 


lyte. 
Jewel and save money. 6-60 Special $8.50. 


MOTORCYCLE ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 


lete lighting 
The Jewel Generator Motorevele Storage Battery and compl ts lites 


system is in great demand. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N. Fifth Ave. c 
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nudet Aeroplane Co., The Brook Aircraft 
*, General Aeroplane Co., American 
ultiplane Co., Aeromarine Plane and 
Motor Co., John D. Cooper Aeroplane Co., 

S Heinrich Corporation, S. S. Pierce 
ero Corporation, Standard Aero Corpora- 


‘on, and the Benoist Airplane Corporation. |} f. } 
In the creation of aeronautical instru- |} f CW Ci atl O WSC 3 
nents especially for navigation we lead the iV we 7 lle 


orld and it may truly be said that instru- ‘ 


rents like the Sperry Automatic Pilot, ~ 
onderful compasses that correct for drift ||. N Swarm tPSCO 4; L ass, ail Hy 
dinstruments that register speed and alti- [Dou S ey) wer ' [pe 
de are nothing short of marvelous. With ‘ies °— [ie Le RAR aa 
ese and the remarkable strides the air- eRe es | Season 191 7— Opens June 19 | WKS MES 
aft industry is making at present it will “Sse™ ty I Where rest, comfort and recreation may be realized amid | wi 
» but a few years before thousands of itis he ea luxurious surroundings and among refined, genial people. 
- ill be in use and flying will NORE SL) [i Directly facing the waters of Massachusetts Bay, a step 
achines Ww! a. C Shoe |e only from a clean, sandy bathing beach stands imposingly 
come as much a part of our daily lives tae (tee The New Ocean House and its new Annex adjoining, with 
s automobiling 1s now. TAGE jpn Wa accommodations for nearly 500 guests. Twelve miles from 
; Mey | Hos Boston, with perfect roads for motoring and excellent train 
he T h ae my service, combining accessibility to business with complete 
Echoes of the Trapshoot } Ree fe change of scene, air and environment. 
(Continued from page 328) ae ee Situated on the town’s outskirts and on the famous aristo- 
hooting were practically new at the sport Hy cratic North Shore, this hotel whose guests ‘‘come again” 


ving just taken it up within the last year Ae Ais summer after summer stands as an example of highest ideals. 
‘ - ; 5 SBE Greatly enlarged, rearranged and beautified, it offers every 


so ; , : ox" 4 dee facility for the welfare and safety of its patrons. Cuisine 
Trapshooters realize that their sport is abe and service are of highest standard. Appointments of cham- 
ade even more popular by introducing Ag ii bers, public parlors and dining rooms reflect charm and 
e dement of competition among gun 37-2. / fig) taste. The hotel Orchestra is composed of musicians with 
lubs and organized trapshooting leagues, ; gs nes out wee ayy Dining room orden vabilene < table d’hote or 
pnsisting of anywhere from three to twelve An"). oti a la carte at no extra charge. Fireproof garage of very large 
lubs each will help the sport. “is: fae capacity. 

The average club member would much ji: . ¢% Gur descriptive bookies mailed on request 

pther compete in conjunction with a large |) Sa Be E.R. Grabow Company, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
mber of his fellow shooters and with a —4F4°\ 18) — owners and Managers : 

peular set form of inter-club competit on bo 
an he would in the small club shoots. The 
apshooting leagues offer the solution to 
is problem, engenders a get-together spirit 
the part of the members of each club and 
is up friendly rivalry between organiza- 
ons that the mere shooting in practice 
ents cannot bring about. In addition to 
is, if a shooter is a member of a League 
e has the privilege of competing for the 
tractive prizes awarded by the manage- 
lent of the League to the winning contest- 
ts at the end of the season. 
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A Novel Racing Stunt 
(Continued from page 325) 

e of the Bombay third boat thus equalizing 
he scores, the match ending in a dead heat. 
This system is also being adopted and 
tended by other Clubs, notably the 
hopal Yacht Club. 

A further extension of the system are the 
es for the All India Cup, a trophy pre- 
mted to the Naini Tal Yacht Club by His 
ghness, the Nawab of Rampur. The 


St Taces were to have taken place in UNDERLIGHTED COMP ASSES 


ptember, 1914 but on account of the war High Grade Heavy Weight Praying + tage: yhoo 


P contest has yet been held. The cup is steering, The electric bulb 

pen to all yacht clubs in India, a date for TA N KS _— diffused tight: i iT... 

*races being mutually agreed on and the «> a= ('0n from glass as with a 
b one designs are lent to challenging Dor Gassienn, Weter and Sir of any MM Makes night stceringa pleas 

bs. _The match has always to take place Gage or Cenneens Culeee Oy Say the light” Gael ws a 
aini Tal and it ition te tn enh pressure. We make only work of merit . 














point by which you are 
hether this will give the home club too “Light Competition Work Not Wanted”’ where on ‘the ened 0 “Ais. 
- seeentage but except perhaps in the Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. feact, contuenae tive Soave, 
Contest this is not thought likely to be the wheel witha‘‘PERFECT”’ 

- = - ; : Underlighted Compass. 

Case. This f . : . .. & KOVEN & BROTHER Cut shows Cole Bearing Finder 

wo is form of Tracing 1S doing an ° ° attached to compass. Send for Catalogue 
ous amount of = 50 Cliff Street : - New York MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 
g the Sport in — nae ney Box 40, Bryantville, Massachusetts 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Model F STERLING the Super-efficient 


When a motor has repeatedly been selected by the Navies of America, Great Britain, Russia and Italy, when it 
powers the majority of fast Naval Reserve patrol boats, when it is the choice of discriminating boatmen, it may 
be said to have attained motor perfection. It is a real marine motor for marine service. It is the motor you want 


in your boat. 
Literature on request 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1258 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Detachment of fleet of 60-foot Russian Patrol cruisers built by the Greenport Basin & Construction Co. and powered 
with 3 Model F 200 H. P. Sterling motors. Speed better than 23 knots. 























Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all 
sizes. It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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